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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Unporn To-MORROW, AND DEAD YESTERDAY. 


HATEVER Lady Sarah may have 
//\ thought, Mrs. Palmer used to consider 
Dolly a most fortunate girl, and she 
used to say so, not a little to Lady 
Sarah’s annoyance. 

‘‘Extremely fortunate,” repeats 
Dolly’s mamma, looking thoughtfully 
at her fat satin shoes. ‘* What a 
lottery life is! I was as pretty as 
Dolly, and yet dear Stanham had not 
anything like Robert's excellent pros- 
pects. Even the Ad—— Don't go, 
Sarah.” 

Poor Lady Sarah would start up, 
with an impatient movement, and walk 
across the room to get away from 
Philippa’s retrospections. They were 

a almost more than she had patience for 
just then. She could scarcely have found patience for Philippa herself, 
if it had not been that she was Dolly's mother. What did she mean 
by her purrings and self-congratulations ? Lady Sarah used to feel most 
doubtful about Dolly’s good fortune just when Philippa was most enthu- 
siastic on the subject, or when Robert himself was pointing out his 
excellent prospects in his lucid way. 

Philippa would listen, nodding languid approbation. Dolly would 
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make believe to laugh at Robert’s accounts of his coming honours; but it 
was easy to see that it was only make-believe incredulity. 

Her aunt could read the girl’s sweet conviction in her eyes, and she 
loved her for it. Once, remembering her own youth, this fantastic woman 
had made a vow never, so long as she lived, to interfere in the course of 
true love. True love! Is this true love, when one person is in love with 
@ phantom, another with an image reflected in a glass? ‘True love is 
something more than phantoms, than images and shadows; and yet 
stirred by phantoms and living among shadows, its faint dreams come 
to life. 

Lady Sarah was standing by the bookcase, in a sort of zigzag mind 
of her own old times and of Dolly’s to-day. She had taken a book from 
the shelf—a dusty volume of Burns’s poems—upon the fly-leaf of which 
the name of another Robert Henley was written. She holds the book 
in her hand, looks at the crooked writing—‘‘ 8. V., from Robert Henley, 
May, 1808.”” She beats the two dusty covers together, and puts it back 
into its place again. That is all her story. Philippa never heard of it, 
Robert never heard of it, nor did he know that Lady Sarah loved his 
name—which had been his father’s too—better than she loved him. 
‘* Perhaps her happiness had all gone to Dolly,” the widow thought, as 
she stood, with a troubled sort of smile on her face, looking at the two 
young people through a pane of glass; and then, like a good woman 
as she is, tries to silence her misgivings into a little prayer for their 
happiness. 

Let_.us do justice to the reluctant prayers that people offer up. They 
are not the less true because they are half-hearted and because those who 
pray would sometimes gladly be spared an answer to their petitions. Poor 
Lady Sarah! her prayers seemed too much answered as she watched 
Dolly day by day more and more radiant and absorbed. 

‘‘ My dear creature, what are you doing with all those dusty books ? 
Can you see our young people?” says Mrs. Palmer, languidly looking 
over her arm-chair. ‘‘I expect Colonel Witherington this afternoon. He 
admires Dolly excessively, Sarah; and I really think he might have 
proposed, if Robert had not been so determined to carry her off. You 
dear old thing, forgive me; I don’t believe she would ever have married 
at all if I had not come home. You are in the clouds, youknow. I 
remember saying so to Hawtry at Trincomalee. I should have disowned 
her if she had turned out an old maid. I knowit. I detest old maids. 
The Admiral has a perfect craze for them, and they all adore him. I 
should like you to see Miss Macgrudder—there never was anything so 
ludicrous, asthmatic, sentimental—frantic. We must introduce Miss 
Moineaux to him, and the Morgan girls. I often wonder how he ever 
came to marry a widow, and I tell him so. It was a great mistake. Can 
you believe it?—Hawtry now writes that second marriages are no 
marriages at all. Perhaps you agree with him? I’m sure Dolly is quite 
ready to do so. I never saw a girl so changed—never. We have lost 
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her, my dear; make up your mind to it. She is Robert, not Dolly any 
more—no thought for any one else, not for me, dear child! And don’t 
you flatter yourself she will ever... Dear me! Gone? What an 
extraordinary creature poor Sarah is! touched, certainly; and such a wet 
blanket ! ”’ 

Mrs. Palmer, rising from her corner, floats across the room, sweeping 
over several footstools and small tables on her way. She goes to the 
window, and not caring to be alone, begins to tap with her diamond finger 
upon the pane, to summon the young couple, who pay not the slightest 
attention. Fortunately the door opens, and Colonel Witherington is 
announced. He is a swarthy man, with shiny boots, a black moustache ; 
his handkerchief is scented with Esse-bouquet, which immediately per- 
meates the room; he wears tight dogskin gloves and military shirt- 
collars. Lady Sarah thinks him vulgar and odious beyond words; 
Mrs. Palmer is charmed to see him, and graciously holds out her white 
hand. She is used to his adoration, and accepts it with a certain swan- 
like indifference. 

People had different opinions about Mrs. Palmer. In some circles 
she was considered brilliant and accomplished; in others, silly and 
affected. Colonel Witherington never spoke of her except with military 
honours. ‘Charming woman,” he would say; “ highly cultivated; you 
might give her five-and-twenty at the outside. Utterly lost upon that 
spluttering, old psalm-singing Palmer. Psalms are all very well in their 
proper place—in the prayer-books, or in church; but after dinner, when 
one has got a good cigar, and feels inclined for a little pleasant conversa- 
tion, it is not the time to ring the bell for the servants, and have ’em 
down upon their knees all of a row, and up again in five minutes to 
listen to an extempore sermon. The Admiral runs on like a clock. I 
used to stay with them at the Admiralty House. Pity that poor woman 
most heartily! Can’t think how she keeps up as she does!” 

Little brown Lady Henley at Smokethwaite would not have sympathized 
with Colonel Witherington’s admiration. She made a point of shrugging 
her shoulders whenever she heard Philippa’s name mentioned. “If you 
ask me,” she would say, “I must frankly own that my sister-in-law is 
not to be depended on. She is utterly selfish; she only lives for the 
admiration of gentlemen. My brother Hawtry is a warm-hearted, impul- 
sive man, who would have-made any woman happy. If he has looked for 
consolation in his domestic trials, and found it in religious interests, it is 
not I who would blame him. Sir Thomas feels as I do, and deeply 
regrets Philippa’s deplorable frivolity. Ido not know much of that poor 
girl of hers. I have no doubt Robert has been dazzled by mother and 
daughter. They are good-looking, and, as I am told, thoroughly well 
understand the art of setting themselves off to the best advantage. Iam 
fond of Robert Henley; but I cannot pretend to have any feeling for 
Dorothea one way or another. We have asked them here, of course. 
They are to come after their marriage. I only hope my sister-in-law 
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appreciates her daughter’s good luck, and has the sense to know the 
value of such a man as Robert Henley.” 

Mrs. Palmer was perfectly enchanted with her future son-in-law. He 
could scarcely get rid of her. Robert, with some discomposure, would 
find himself sitting on his aunt’s sofa, hand-in-hand, listening to long 
and very unpleasant extracts from her correspondence. ‘‘ You dear 
boy!” Mrs. Palmer would say, with her soft, fat fingers firmly clasped 
round his; ‘‘ you have done me good. Your dear head is able to advise 
my poor perplexed heart. Dolly, he is my prop. I give you up, my 
child, gladly, to this dear fellow!” These little compliments mollified 
the young man 2t first, although he found that by degrees the tax of his 
aunt’s constant dependence became heavier and heavier. Briareus him- 
self could scarcely have supplied arms to support her unsparing weakness, 
to hand her parcels and footstools about, to carry her shawls and cushions, 
and to sort the packets of her correspondence. She had the Admiral’s 
letters, tied up with various-coloured ribbons, and docketed, ‘ Cruel,” 
‘‘ Moderately Abusive,’’ ‘‘ Apologetic,” ‘‘ Canting,” ‘‘ Business.” She 
was always sending for Robert. Her playful tap at the window made 
him feel quite nervous. 

Mrs. Palmer had begun to knit him a pair of muffetees, and used 
slowly to twist pink silk round ivory needles. Lady Henley laughed very 
loud when she heard this. ‘ Poor Robert! He will have to pay dearly 
for those mittens,’’ she said. 

For a long time past Mrs. Palmer had rarely left the house, but the 
trousseau now began to absorb her; she used to go driving for long 
hours at a time with Dolly, in a jaded fly—she would invite Robert to 
accompany them—to Baker Street Bazaar, to Soho Square, to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, back again to Oxford Street, a corner shop of which she 
had forgotten the number. On one occasion, after trying three or four 
corner shops, Robert called to the coachman to stop, and jumped out. 
“TI think Dolly and I will walk home,” he said, abruptly; ‘I’m afraid 
you must give up your shop, Aunt Philippa. It is impossible to find the 
place.” 

Poor Dolly, who was longing to escape, brightened up, but before she 
could speak, Mrs. Palmer had grasped her tightly by both hands. ‘‘ My 
dear Robert, what a proposal! I could not think of letting Dolly 


walk all the way home. She would be quite done up. And it is her 


business, her shopping, you know.” Then reproachfully and archly, 
«¢ And I inust say that even the Admiral would scarcely have deserted us 
so ungallantly, with all this work on our hands, and all these parcels, and 
no servant. You dear fellow, you really must not leave us.” 

Robert stood holding the door open, and looking particularly black. 
‘‘T am very sorry indeed,’’ he said, with a short laugh, ‘ but you will be 
quite safe, my dear aunt, and you really seem to have done enough 
shopping to last for many years to come.” And he put out his hand as a 
matter of course, to help Dorothea to alight. 
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«‘ But she cannot leave me,” says Philippa, excitedly ; ‘‘ she would not 
even wish it. Would you, my child? I never drive alone—never; I am 
afraid of the coachman. It is most unreasonable to propose such a 
thing.” 

‘‘T will answer for your safety,” persisted Robert. ‘ My dear aunt, 
you must get used to doing without your Dolly now. Come, Dora, the 
walk will freshen you up.” 

“‘ But I don’t want to walk, Robert,” said poor Dolly, with a glance 
at her mother. ‘‘ You may come for me to-morrow instead. You will, 
won’t you ?”’ she added, as he suddenly turned away without answering, 
and she leant out of the carriage-window, and called after him, a little 
frightened by his black looks and silence. ‘‘ Robert! I shall expect you,” 
she said. 

‘‘T shall not be able to come to-morrow, Dora,” said Henley, very 
gravely ; and then, raising his hat, he walked off without another word. 

Even then Dolly could not believe that he was seriously angry. She 
saw him striding along the pavement, and called to him, and made a 
friendly little sign with her hand as the brougham passed close by a place 
where he was waiting to cross the road. Robert did not seem to see 
cither the brougham nor the kind face inside that was smiling at him. 
Dorothea’s eyes suddenly filled up with tears. 

‘‘ Boorish ! Boorish!”’ cried Mrs. Palmer, putting up both hands. 
‘‘ Robert is like all other men, they leave you at any moment, Dolly—that 
is my experience,—bitterly gained—without a servant even, and I have 
ever so much more to do. There is Parkins and Gotto’s for India-paper. 
If only I had known that he was going to be so rude, I should have 
asked for old Sam.” Mrs. Palmer was still greatly discomposed. ‘‘ Pray 
put up that window, Dolly,” she said, ‘‘and I do wish you would attend 
to those parcels —they are all falling off the seat.” 

Dolly managed to wink away her tears as she bent over the parcels. 
Forgive her for crying! This was her first quarrel with Robert, if quarrel 
it could be called. She thought it over all the way home, surely she had 
been right to do as her mother wished—why was Robert vexed ? 

Philippa was in a very bad humour all that evening. She talked so 
pathetically of a mother’s feelings, and of the pangs of parting from her 
child, that Lady Sarah for once was quite sorry for her—she got a little 
shawl to put over Philippa’s feet as she lay beating a tattoo upon the sofa. 
As for Dolly, she had gone to bed early, very silent and out of spirits. 

That evening’s post brought a couple of letters ; one was from George 
to his mother, written in his cranky, blotted handwriting :— 

‘¢ Dearest Mamma, Cambridge: Ail Saints College. 
‘“‘T am coming up for a couple of days. I have, strange as it may 
sound, been working too hard. ‘Tell Aunt Sarah. Love to Dolly. 
‘“‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘* GEORGE.” 
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The other was for Dolly, and Marker took it up to her in her room. 
This letter flowed in even streams of black upon the finest hot-pressed 
paper : 


‘¢ Dearest Dora, 

‘“‘T was much disappointed that you would not come with me, and 
condemned me to that solitary walk. I hope that a day may come, before 
very long, when your duty and your pleasures may seem less at variance 
to you than at present ; otherwise I can see little chance of happiness in 
our future life. 

‘* Yours, 


at Pe: 


‘* Was he still vexed?’’ Dolly, who had relented the moment she 
saw the handwriting, wrote him a little note that evening, by moonlight, 
and asked Marker to post it. 

‘‘T coutp not leave Mamma all alone,” she wrote. ‘I wanted to walk 
home with you, couldn’t you see that Idid? I shall expect you to come 
to luncheon to-morrow, and we will go wherever you like.—D.” 


Dolly lay awake after this for a long moonlight hour. She was living 
in what people call the world of feeling. She was absorbed, she was 
happy, but it was a happiness with a reserve init. It was peace indeed, 
but Dolly was too young, her life had been too easy, for peace to be all- 
sufficient to her. She had found out, by her new experience, that 
Robert loved her, but in future that he would rule her too, In her life, 
so free hitherto, there would be this secret rule to be obeyed, this secret 
sign. Dolly did not know whether on the whole she liked the thought, or 
whether she resented it. She had never spoken of it, even to Robert. 
‘* You see you have to do as you are told,’’ Henley sometimes said; he 
meant it in fun, but Dorothea instinctively felt that there was truth in his 
words—he was a man who held his own. He was not to be changed by 
an impulse. Dolly, conscious of some hidden weakness in her own nature, 
deified obstinacy, as many a woman has done before her, and made excuses 
out of her own loving heart for Henley’s selfish one. 

It was summer still, though August had come again; the Virginian 
creepers along the west wall glowed; crimson-tinted leaves fell in golden 
rain, the gardener swept up golden dollars and fairy money into heaps 
and carted them away; the geraniums put out shoots; the creepers 
started off upon excursions along the gravel-paths: it was a comfortable 
old-fashioned world, deep-coloured, russet-tinted, but the sun was hot still 
and burning, and Dolly dressed herself in white, and listened to every bell. 

The day passed, however, without any sign of Robert, or any word 
from him. But George walked in just as they were sitting down to 
luncheon. He looked very pale and yellow, and he had black lines under 
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his eyes. He had been staying down at Cambridge, actually reading for 
a scholarship that Raban had advised his trying for. It was called the 
Bulbul scholarship for Oriental languages, and it had been founded by an 
enlightened Parsee, who had travelled in Europe in shiny boots and 
an oilskin hat, and who had been so well received at Cambridge that he 
wished to perpetuate his name there. 

George had taken up Persian some time ago, when he should have 
been reading mathematics. He was fond of quoting the “‘ Roubaiyat” of 
Omar Khayyam, of which the beautiful English version had lately 
appeared. It was this poem, indeed, which had set him to study the 
original. He had a turn for languages, and a fair chance of success, 
Raban said, if he would only go to bed, and not sit up all night, with 
soda-water and wet towels round his head. This time he had nearly 
made himself ill, by sitting up three nights in succession, and the doctor 
had sent him home fora holiday. ‘‘ My dear child, what a state your 
complexion isin! How ill you look!”’ said his mother. ‘It is all those 
horrid examinations !”’ 

Restless George wandered out into the garden after dinner, and Dolly 
followed him. She began to water her roses in the cool of the evening, 
and George filled the cans with water from the tank and brought them to 
her. Splashing and overflowing, the water lapped into the dry earth and 
washed the baked stems of the rose-trees. George said suddenly, 
‘‘ Dolly, do you ever see Raban now, and do you still snub him?” 

‘¢T don’t snub him,” said Dolly, blushing. ‘‘ He does not approve of 
me, George. He is so bitter, and he never seems satisfied.” 

George began to recite— 

“ Ah, love! could you and I with fate conspire 
‘To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearly to the Heart’s Desire ? 


There is Robert at last, Dolly.” 

Dolly looked wonderingly at her brother. He had spoken so pointedly, 
that she could not help wondering what he meant; but the next moment 
she had sprung forward to meet Henley, with a sweet face alight. 

‘Oh, Robert, why have you been so long coming ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Did 
you not get my note ?” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
UNDER THE GREAT DOME. 


Tue wedding was fixed for the middle of September. In October they 
were to sail. 

Dolly was to be married at the Kensington parish church. Only 
yesterday the brown church was standing—to-day a white phenix is 
rising from its ashes. The old people and the old prayers seem to be 
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passing away with the brown walls. One wonders as one looks at the 
rising arches what new tides of feeling will sweep beneath them, what 
new teachings and petitions, what more instant charity, what more 
practical faith and hope. One would be well content to see the old gates 
fall if one might deem that these new ones were no longer to be confined 
by bolts of human adaptation, against which, day by day, the divine 
decrees of mutation and progress strike with blows that are vibrating 
through the aisles, drowning the voice of the teachers, jarring with the 
prayers of the faithful. 

As the doors open wide, the congregations of this practical age in the 
eternity of ages, see on the altars of to-day the new visions of the time. 
Unlike those of the fervent and mystical past, when kneeling anchorites 
beheld, in answer to their longing prayers, pitiful saints crowned with 
roses and radiant with light, and vanishing away, visions of hearts on fire 
and the sacred stigmata, the rewards of their life-long penance ; to-day, the 
Brother whom we have seen appears to us in the place of symbols of that 
which it hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive. The 
teaching of the Teacher, as we understand it now, is translated into 
a new language of daily toil and human sympathy; our saints are the 
sinners helped out of the mire ; our visions do not vanish ; our heavenly 
music comes to us in the voices of the school-children ; surely it is as sweet 
as any that ever reached the enraptured ears of penitents in their cells. 

If people are no longer on their knees as they once were, and if some 
are afraid and cry out that the divine images of our faith are waxing 
dimmer in their niches ; if in the Calvaries of these modern times we still 
see truth blasphemed, thieves waiting on their crosses of ignorance and 
crime, sick people crying for help, and children weeping bitterly, why 
should we be afraid if people, rising from their knees, are setting to their 
day’s work with honest and loving hearts, and going, instead of saying, 
**T go,” and remaining and crying, ‘‘ Lord, Lord.” 

Once Dolly stopped to look at the gates as she was walking by, 
thinking, not of Church reform, in those old selfish days of hers, but of the 
new life that was so soon to begin for her behind those baize doors, among 
the worm-eaten pews and the marble cherubs, under the window, with 
all the leaden-patched panes diverging. She looked, flushed up, gathered 
her grey skirts out of the mud, and went on with her companion. 

The old days were still going on, and she was the old Dolly that she 
was used to. But there was this difference now. At any time, at any 
hour, coming into a room suddenly she never knew but that she might 
find a letter, a summons, some sign of the new existence, and interests 
that were crowding upon her. She scarcely believed in it all at times ; 
but she was satisfied. She was walking with her hand on Robert’s 
strong arm. She could trust to Robert—she could trust herself. She 
sometimes wondered to find herself so calm. Rokert assured her that, 
when people really loved each other, it was always so; they were always 
calm, and, no doubt, he was right. 
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The two were walking along the Sunday street on their way to St. 
Paul's. Family groups and prayer-books were about; market-carts, 
packed with smiles and ribbons, were driving out in a long train towards 
the river. Bells far and near were ringing fitfully. There is no mistaking 
the day as it comes round, bringing with it a little ease into the strain of 
life, a thought of peace and home-meeting and rest, and the echo of a 
psalm outside in the City streets, as well as within its churches. 

Robert called a hansom, and they drove rapidly along the road towards 
town. The drifting clouds and lights across the parks and streets made 
them look changed from their usual aspect. As they left the suburbs and 
drove on towards the City, Henley laughed at Dorothea’s enthusiasm for 
the wet streets, of which the muddy stones were reflecting the lights of 
a torn and stormy sky. St. Clement’s spire rose sharp against a cloud, 
the river rolled, fresh blown by soft winds, towards the east, while the 
lights fell upon the crowding house-tops and spires. Dolly thought of 
her moonlight drive with her mother. Now, everything was alight and 
awake again, she alone was dreaming, perhaps. As they went up a steep 
crowded hill the horse’s feet slipped at every step. ‘‘ Don't be afraid, 
Dora,” said Robert, protectingly. Then they were driving up a straighter 
and wider street, flooded with this same strange light, and they suddenly 
saw a solemn sight; of domes and spires uprearing; of mist, of stormy 
sky. There rose the mighty curve, majestically flung against the dome 
of domes! ‘The mists drifting among these mountains and pinnacles of 
stone only seemed to make them more stately. 

“Robert, I never knew how beautiful it was,” said Dolly. ‘‘ How 
glad I am we came. Look at that great dome and the shining sky. 
It is like—‘see how high the heavens are, in comparison with the 
earth.’”’ 

**T forget the exact height,” said Robert. ‘It is between threo 
and four hundred feet. You see the ball up at the top—they say that 
twenty-four people 

‘‘T know all that, Robert,” said Dolly, impatiently. ‘* What does it 
matter ?”’ 

“T thought it might interest you,” said Robert, slightly huffed, 
“since you appear to be so little acquainted with St. Paul’s. It is very 
fine, of course; but I myself have the bad taste to prefer Gothic archi- 
tecture ; it is far more suitable to our church. There is something 
painfully—how shall I express it ?—paganish about these capitals and 
pilasters.” 

‘But that is just what I mean,” said Dolly, looking him full in the 
face. ‘¢Think of the beautiful old thoughts of the Pagans helping to 
pile up a cathedral here now. Don’t you think,” she said, hesitating, and 
blushing at her own boldness, ‘that it is like a voice from a long way off 
coming and harmonizing now with ours ? Robert, imagine building a curve 
that will make some one happy thousands of years afterwards. .. .” 

‘“‘T am glad it makes you happy, my dear Dorothea. I tell you I have 
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passing away with the brown walls. One wonders as one looks at the 
rising arches what new tides of feeling will sweep beneath them, what 
new teachings and petitions, what more instant charity, what more 
practical faith and hope. One would be well content to see the old gates 
fall if one might deem that these new ones were no longer to be confined 
by bolts of human adaptation, against which, day by day, the divine 
decrees of mutation and progress strike with blows that are vibrating 
through the aisles, drowning the voice of the teachers, jarring with the 
prayers of the faithful. 

As the doors open wide, the congregations of this practical age in the 
eternity of ages, see on the altars of to-day the new visions of the time. 
Unlike those of the fervent and mystical past, when kneeling anchorites 
beheld, in answer to their longing prayers, pitiful saints crowned with 
roses and radiant with light, and vanishing away, visions of hearts on fire 
and the sacred stigmata, the rewards of their life-long penance ; to-day, the 
Brother whom we have seen appears to us in the place of symbols of that 
which it hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive. The 
teaching of the Teacher, as we understand it now, is translated into 
a new language of daily toil and human sympathy; our saints are the 
sinners helped out of the mire ; our visions do not vanish ; our heavenly 
music comes to us in the voices of the school-children ; surely it is as sweet 
as any that ever reached the enraptured ears of penitents in their cells. 

If people are no longer on their knees as they once were, and if some 
are afraid and cry out that the divine images of our faith are waxing 
dimmer in their niches ; if in the Calvaries of these modern times we still 
see truth blasphemed, thieves waiting on their crosses of ignorance and 
crime, sick people crying for help, and children weeping bitterly, why 
should we be afraid if people, rising from their knees, are setting to their 
day’s work with honest and loving hearts, and going, instead of saying, 
**T go,” and remaining and crying, ‘‘ Lord, Lord.” 

Once Dolly stopped to look at the gates as she was walking by, 
thinking, not of Church reform, in those old selfish days of hers, but of the 
new life that was so soon to begin for her behind those baize doors, among 
the worm-eaten pews and the marble cherubs, under the window, with 
all the leaden-patched panes diverging. She looked, flushed up, gathered 
her grey skirts out of the mud, and went on with her companion. 

The old days were still going on, and she was the old Dolly that she 
was used to. But there was this difference now. At any time, at any 
hour, coming into a room suddenly she never knew but that she might 
find a letter, a summons, some sign of the new existence, and interests 
that were crowding upon her. She scarcely believed in it all at times ; 
but she was satisfied. She was walking with her hand on Robert’s 
strong arm. She could trust to Robert—she could trust herself. She 
sometimes wondered to find herself so calm. Robert assured her that, 
when people really loved each other, it was always so; they were always 
calm, and, no doubt, he was right. 
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The two were walking along the Sunday street on their way to St. 
Paul’s. Family groups and prayer-books were about; market-carts, 
packed with smiles and ribbons, were driving out in a long train towards 
the river. Bells far and near were ringing fitfully. There is no mistaking 
the day as it comes round, bringing with it a little ease into the strain of 
life, a thought of peace and home-meeting and rest, and the echo of a 
psalm outside in the City streets, as well as within its churches. 

Robert called a hansom, and they drove rapidly along the road towards 
town. The drifting clouds and lights across the parks and streets made 
them look changed from their usual aspect. As they left the suburbs and 
drove on towards the City, Henley laughed at Dorothea’s enthusiasm for 
the wet streets, of which the muddy stones were reflecting the lights of 
a torn and stormy sky. St. Clement’s spire rose sharp against a cloud, 
the river rolled, fresh blown by soft winds, towards the east, while the 
lights fell upon the crowding house-tops and spires. Dolly thought of 
her moonlight drive with her mother. Now, everything was alight and 
awake again, she alone was dreaming, perhaps. As they went up a steep 
crowded hill the horse’s feet slipped at every step. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, 
Dora,” said Robert, protectingly. Then they were driving up a straighter 
and wider street, flooded with this same strange light, and they suddenly 
saw a’solemn sight; of domes and spires uprearing; of mist, of stormy 
sky. There rose the mighty curve, majestically flung against the dome 
of domes! ‘The mists drifting among these mountains and pinnacles of 
stone only seemed to make them more stately. 

‘“‘ Robert, I never knew how beautiful it was,” said Dolly. ‘‘ How 
glad I am we came. Look at that great dome and the shining sky. 
It is like—‘ see how high the heavens are, in comparison with the 
earth.’”’ 

‘*I forget the exact height,” said Robert. ‘It is between three 
and four hundred feet. You see the ball up at the top—they say that 
twenty-four people——”’ 

‘‘T know all that, Robert,” said Dolly, impatiently. ‘* What does it 
matter ?” 

“TJ thought it might interest you,” said Robert, slightly huffed, 
“since you appear to be so little acquainted with St. Paul’s. It is very 
fine, of course; but I myself have the bad taste to prefer Gothic archi- 
tecture; it is far more suitable to our church. There is something 
painfully—how shall I express it ?—paganish about these capitals and 
pilasters.” 

‘But that is just what I mean,” said Dolly, looking him full in the 
face. ‘Think of the beautiful old thoughts of the Pagans helping to 
pile up a cathedral here now. Don’t you think,” she said, hesitating, and 
blushing at her own boldness, “that it is like a voice from a long way off 
coming and harmonizing now with ours? Robert, imagine building a curve 
that will make some one happy thousands of years afterwards. . . .” 

‘“‘T am glad it makes you happy, my dear Dorothea. I tell you I have 
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the bad taste not to admire St. Paul’s,” Robert repeated ; ‘‘ but here is 
the rain, we had better make haste.” 

They had come to an opening in the iron railings by this time, and 
Robert led the way—a stately figure—climbing the long flight of weather- 
worn steps that go circling to the peristyle. Dolly followed slowly: as 
she ascended, the lights seemed to uprise, the columns to stand out more 
boldly. 

‘‘ Come in,” Robert said, lifting up the heavy leather curtain. 

Dolly gave one look at the city at her feet, flashing with the many 
lights and shadows of the impending storm, and then she followed him 
into the great cathedral. 

They were late. The evening service was already begun, and a voice 
was chanting and ringing from column to column. “ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway,” it sang, “and again I say, again I say unto you, rejoice! 
rejoice!’”’ A number of people were standing round a grating, listening 
to the voice, but an old verger, pleased with the looks of the two young 
people, beckoned to them and showed them up a narrow stair into a little 
oaken gallery, whence they could look down upon the echoing voice and 
the great crowd of people listening to it; many lights were burning, for it 
was already dark within the building. Here a light fell, there the 
shadow threw some curve into sudden relief; the rolling mist that hung 
beyond the distant aisles and over the heads seemed like a veil, and 
added to the mystery. The music, the fire, the arches overhead, made 
Dolly’s heart throb. The cathedral itself seemed like a great holy heart 
beating in the midst of the city. Once, when Dolly was a child in the 
green ditch, her heart had overflown with happiness and gratitude ; here 
she was a woman, and the future had not failed her—here were love 
and faith to make her life complete—all the vibration of fire and music, 
and the flow of harmonious lines, to express what was beyond words... . 

‘‘Oh! Robert, what have we done to be so happy?” she whispered, 
when the service was over and they were coming away in the crowd. ‘It 
almost frightens me,”’ the girl said. 

Robert did not hear her at first, he was looking over the people’s 
heads, for the clouds had come down and the rain was falling heavily. 

‘‘ Frighten you,” said Robert presently, opening his umbrella; ‘take 
my arm, Dolly ; what is there to frighten you? I don’t suppose we are 
any happier than other people under the same circumstances. Come this 
way, let us get out of the crowd.” 

Robert led the girl down a narrow lane closed by an iron gate. It 
looked dark and indistinct, although the west still shone with changing 
lights. Dolly stood up under a doorway, while the young man walked 
away down the wet flags to look for a cab to take them home. The rain 
fell upon the pavement, upon the stone steps where Dolly was standing, 
and with fresh cheeks blooming in the mist, and eyes still alight with the 
radiance and beauty of the psalm she had been singing in her heart. 
‘‘T don’t suppose we are any happier than other people.” She wished 
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Robert had not said that, it seemed cold, ungrateful almost. The psalm 
in her ears began to die away to the dull patter of the rain as it fell. 
What was it that came to Dolly as she stood in the twilight of the door- 
way—a sudden chill coming she knew not from whence—some one light 
put out on the altar ? 

Dolly, strung to some high quivering pitch, felt a sudden terror. It 
was nothing; a doubt of a doubi—a fear of a terror—fearing what— 
doubting whom ? 

‘‘The service was very well performed,” said Robert, coming up. 
‘“‘T have got you acab.”’ He helped her in, and then, as he seated him- 
self beside her, began again: ‘‘ We shall not have many more oppor- 
tunities of attending the Cathedral service before we start.” 

Dolly was very silent ; Robert talked on. He wondered at her seem- 
ing want of interest, and yet he had only talked to her about her plans 
and things that she must have cared to hear. ‘I shall know definitively 
about our start to-morrow, or the day after,” he said, as the cab drew up 
at the door of Church House. Poor Dolly! She let him go into the 
drawing-room alone, and ran up to her own little nest upstairs. The 
thought of the possible nearness of her departure had suddenly over- 
whelmed her. When it was still far off she had never thought about 
it. Now she sat down on the low window-sill, leant her head 
against the shutter, and watched the last light die out above the ivy 
wall. The garden shadows thickened; the night gathered slowly; 
Dolly’s heart beat sadly, oh! how sadly. What hopeless feeling was this 
that kept coming over her again and again? coming she knew not from 
what recesses of the empty room, from behind the fleeting clouds, from 
the secret chambers of her traitorous heart? The voice did not cease 
persecuting. ‘‘ So much of you that lives now,” it said, ‘ will die when 
you merge your life into Robert's. So much love will be more than he 
will want. He takes but a part of what you have to give.” The voice 
was so distinct that she wondered whether Marker, who came in to put 
away her things, would hear it. Did she love Robert? Of course she 
loved him. There was his ring upon her finger. She could hear his 
voice sounding from the hall below. . . . Were they not going off alone 
together to a lonely life, across a tempestuous sea? Tor a moment she 
stood lost, and forgetting that her feet were still upon the home-hearth 
and that the far-off sea was still beating upon distant shores. Then she 
started up impatiently, she would not listen any more. With a push to 
the door she shut her doubts up in the cupboard where she was used to 
hang her cloak, and then she came slowly down the wooden stairs to the 
oak room below. 

Dolly found a candle alight, a good deal of darkness, some’ conversa- 
tion, a sofa drawn out with her mamma reposing upon it, Robert writing 
at a table to Mrs. Palmer’s dictation. 

‘‘My child,” said Mrs. Palmer, ‘‘come here. You have been to 
St. Paul’s. Ihave been alone the whole afternoon. Your aunt Sarah never 
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comes near me. I am now getting this dear fellow to write and order a 
room for us at Kingston. I told you of my little plan. He is making all 
the arrangements. It is to be a little festa on my husband’s birthday ; 
shall we say Tuesday, if fine, Robert ? The Admiral will hear of it, and 
understand that we do not forget him. People say I have no resentment 
in my nature,” said Mrs. Palmer, with a smile. ‘It is as well, perhaps, 
that I should leave untasted a few of the bitter dregs of my hard lot. My 
spirit is quite broken,” continued Mrs. Palmer, cheerfully. ‘‘ Give me 
that small handscreen, Dolly. Have you written to Raban, Robert? My 
George would wish him remembered.” 

‘Oh, don’t let us have Raban, Aunt Philippa,’ said Robert. ‘* There 
will be Morgan, and George, and Colonel Witherington, and myself, and 
your little friend Rhoda will like to come,—and any one else?” 

‘“ T am thankful to say that Mrs. Morgan and those dreadful two girls 
are going into the country for two days; that is one reason for fixing 
upon Tuesday,” says Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘I don’t want them, Dolly, dearest. 
Really the society your poor aunt lives in is something too ludicrous. She 
will be furious ; I have not dared tell her, poor creature. I have accepted 
an invitation for you on Wednesday. Colonel Witherington’s sister, in 
Hyde Park Gardens, has a large dinner-party. She has asked us all three 
in the kindest manner. Colonel Witherington called himself with the note 
this afternoon. I wanted him to stay to dinner. I’m afraid your aunt 
was vexed. Robert, while you are about it, just write a line for us all to 
Mrs. Middleton.” 

Robert wrote Mrs. Palmer’s notes, sealed, and stamped them, and, 
betweenwhiles, gave a cheerful little description of their expedition. 
“* Dolly was delighted with the service,” said he; ‘‘ but I am afraid she isa 
little tired.’’ Then he got up and pulled an arm-chair for her up to the fire, 
and then he went back and finished putting up Mrs. Palmer’s correspond- 
ence. He was so specially kind that evening, cheerful, and nice to Mrs. 
Palmer, doing her behests so cleverly and naturally, that Dolly forgot her 
terrors and wondered what evil spirit had possessed her. She began to 
feel warm and happy once more, and hopeful, and she was unaffectedly 
sorry when Henley got up and said he must go. 

He was no sooner gone and the door shut than Mrs. Palmer said, 
languidly, ‘‘ I think I should like Frank Raban to be asked, poor fellow. 
It will please Rhoda, at all events. Just write, dear.”’ 

Dolly blushed up crimson. She had not seen him since that curious 
little talk she had had with George. 

‘* But Robert doesn’t want it, mamma,” said Dolly. 

‘* Nonsense, child. I want it. Robert is not your husband yet,” 
said Mrs. Palmer; ‘‘ and if he were——” 

‘‘ Shall I bring you a pen and ink ?”’ Dolly asked, shyly. 

‘* Just do as I tell you, dearest,” said her mother, crossly. ‘‘ Write, 
‘ Dear Mr. Raban,—My mother desires me to write and tell you with what 
pleasure she would welcome you on Tuesday next, if you would join a small 
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expedition we are meditating, a water-party, in honour of Admiral Palmer's 
57th birthday.’ ” 

‘‘That is not a bit like one of my letters,’ 
quickly. ‘* Where can Aunt Sarah be ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure I don’t know, my dear. She left in the rudest manner 
when Witherington called. I have seen nothing of her.” 

Lady Sarah was sitting upstairs alone—oh, how alone !—in the cheer- 
less bedroom overhead, where she used to take her griefs and her sad 
mistrusts. ‘They seemed to hang from the brown faded curtains by the 
window ; they seemed to haunt all round the bed, among its washed-out 
draperies ; they were ranged along the tall chimney-piece in bottles. 
Here is morphia and chlorodyne, or its equivalent of those days; here 
is ‘‘ the linament ’—linament for a strained heart ! chloroform for anxious 
love! Are not each one of those the relics of one or another wound, 
reopening again and again with the strains of the present. Sarah’s hands 
are clasped and her head is bent forward as she sits in this half-darkness 
—leaden grey without, chill within—by the empty hearth. Did Robert 
love Dolly ? Had he love in him? Had she been right to see him 
through Dolly’s eyes ? 

Just then the door opens, and Dolly, flushed, brightening the dull 
twilight, comes into the room. 

** Come down directly, you wicked woman,” she says. ‘‘ You will be 
catching cold here all by yourself.” 


said Dolly, finishing 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WAVE OR FLAME. 


How sweet they are those long sunset evenings on the river! the 
stream, flowing by swift and rippling, reflects the sky—sometimes, in the 
still gleams and depths of dying light, it would seem as if the sky itself 
reflected the waters. The distant woods stand out in bronzed shadow ; 
low sunset fires burn into dusk beyond the fringe of trees ; sudden sweet 
glooms fall upon the boats as they glide in and out by dim creeks and 
ridges. Perhaps some barge travels past through the twilight, drawn by 
horses tramping along the towing-path, and dragging against the sky. 
As the boats float shorewards, peaceful sights and sounds are all about, 
borne upon the flowing water. 

‘“‘T am go sorry it is over,” said Dolly, tying on her straw-hat. 

The sun was setting, a little star was shining overhead, the last bird 
had flown home to its nest. Robert pushed them right through a bed of 
rustling reeds on their way to the landing-place. It was crowded with 
dancing boats ; many people were standing along the shore ; the gables 
of the “‘ Red Lion’ had been all aglow for a few minutes past. They 
could hear the laugh of a boating-party scrambling to land. Here and 
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there heads were peeping from the bridge, from the landing-places and 
windows ; some twinkled with the last sunset gleams, others with lights 
already burning. Dolly had been silent for the last half-hour, scarcely 
listening to its desultory talk. They had exchanged broadsides with 
George and John Morgan in the other boat; but by degrees that 
vigorously-manned craft had outrun them, rounded a corner, and left 
them floating mid-stream. Robert was in no hurry, and Frank was 
absent, and sometimes almost forgot to row. Looking up now and then, 
he saw Dolly’s sweet face beaming beneath her loose straw-hat, with 
Hampton Court and all its prim terraces for a background. 

‘* You are not doing your share of the work, Raban, by any means,” 
said Robert, labouring and not over-pleased. 

“Oh, let us float,” murmured Mrs. Palmer. She was leaning over 
the side of the boat, weighing it heavily down, and *sbbling one fat white 
hand in the water ; with the other she was clasping Dolly’s stiff young 
fingers. ‘‘Truant children!” she said, ‘you don’t know your own 
happiness. How well I remember one evening just like this, Dolly, when 
your papa and I were floating down the Hooghly ; and, now that I think 
of it, my Admiral Palmer was with us—he was captain then. How litile 
we either of us thought in those days. The Palmers are so close one needs 
a lifetime to understand their ways. I should like to show you a letter, 
Mr. Raban, that I received only this morning from my sister-in-law, 
Joanna—was that a fish or a little bit of stick’? Sweet calm! Robert, 
I am thankful you have never been entangled by one of those ugly girls at 
Smokethwaite. I know Joanna and her ig 

‘‘ There was never any thought, I assure you,” interrupted Robert, 
not displeased, and unable to refrain from disclaiming the accusation. 
‘‘ My aunt has always been most kind; she would never have wished to 
influence my inclinations—she is very much tried just now, parting from 
Jonah, who joins his regiment immediately. They are coming up to 
London with him next Saturday.” 

‘Ah! I know what it is to part from one’s child, said Philippa, 
tapping Dolly’s fingers. ‘‘Iam glad to hear Joanna shows any feeling. My 
Doliy, if it were not to Robert, who is so thoughtful, should I be able to 
bear the thought of parting from you? Take care—pray take care. You 
are running into this gentleman’s boat. Push off—push off. Ah! ah! 
thank you, Mr. Rabaa. Look, there is John Morgan. I wish he were 
here to steer us.” 

‘Don’t be frightened, dear,’ said Dolly, still holding her mother’s 
hand, as the little rocking-boat made towards the steps, where John 
Morgan was standing welcoming them all with as much heartiness as 
if they were returning from some distant journey, and had not met for 
years. Some people reserve themselves for great occasions, instead of 
spending their sympathies lavishly along the way. Good old John 
certainly never spared either sympathy or the expression of his hearty 
good-will. I don’t know that the people, who sometimes smiled at his 
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honest exuberances, found that he was less reliable when greater need 
arose, because he had been kind day after day about nothing at all. He 
saved Mrs. Palmer from a ducking on this occasion, as she precipitately 
flung herself out of the boat on to his toes. Frank Raban also jumped 
on shore. Robert said he would take the Sarah Anne back to her home 
in the boat-house. 

‘‘Then I suppose Dolly will have to go too,’”’ said Mrs. Palmer, 
archly ; and Dolly, with a blush and a smile, settled herself once more 
comfortably on the low cushioned seat. She looked after her mother 
trailing up the slope, leaning on the curate’s arm, and waving farewells 
until they passed by the garden-gate of the inn. Frank Raban was 
slowly following them. Then Dolly and Robert were alone, and out on 
the river again. The lightened boat swayed on the water. The air 
seemed to freshen, the ripples flowed in from a distance, the banks slid 
by. Robert smiled as he bent over the sculls. How often Dolly 
remembered the last golden hour that came to her that day before the 
lights had died away out of her sky, before the waters had risen, before 
her boat was wrecked, and Robert far away out of the reach of her voice ! 

There were many other people coming back to the boat-house. The men 
were busy, the landing was crowded, and the Sarah Anne had to wait her 
turn. Robert disliked waiting extremely. He also disliked the looks of 
open admiration, which two canoes were casting at the Sarah Anne. 

‘‘ There are some big stones by the shore, Dolly,” said Robert. ‘Do 
you think you could manage to land ?” 

‘Of course I can,” said active Dolly; ‘‘ and then you can tie the 
boat to that green stake just beyond them.” As she stood up to spring 
on shore, she looked round once more. Did some instinct tell her that 
this was the end of it all, and the last of the happy hours? She jumped 
with steady feet on to the wet stone, and stood balancing herself for a 
moment. The water rippled to her feet as she stood, with both hands 
outstretched, and her white dress fluttering, and all the light of youth and 
happiness in her radiant face. And then with another spring she was on 
land. 

‘¢ Well done!” said one of the canoes. Robert turned round with a 
fierce look. 

When he rejoined Dolly, he found her looking about in some distress. 

‘“‘ My ring, my pretty ring, Robert,” she said, ‘I have dropped it.” 
It was a ring he had given her the day before. Dolly had at last con- 
sented to wear one, but this was large for her finger. 

‘You careless girl,” said Robert; “here are your gloves and your 
handkerchief? Do you know what that ring cost?” 

‘‘Oh, don’t tell me,” said Dolly; ‘‘ something dreadful, I know.” 
And she stood penitently watching Robert scrambling back into the boat, 
and overthrowing and thumping the cushions. And yet, as she stood 
there, it came into her mind how many treasures were hers just then, and 
that of them all a ring was that which she could best bear to lose. 
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One of the canoes had come close into shore by this time, and the 
young man, who was paddling with his two spades, called out, saying, 
‘* Are you looking for anything? Is it for this?” and carefully putting 
his hand into the water he pulled out something shining. The ring had 
dropped off Dolly’s finger as she jumped, and was lying on a stone that 
was half in and half out of the water, and near to the big one upon 
which she had been standing. 

‘‘ How very fortunate !’’ exclaimed Henley from the boat. 

Miss Vanborough was pleased to get back her pretty trinket, and 
thanked the young man with a very becoming blush. 

‘‘Tt is a very handsome coral,” Robert said; ‘it would have been a 
great pity to lose it. We must have it made smaller, Dora. It must not 
come off again.” 

Dolly was turning it round thoughtfully, and looking at the Medusa 
head carved and set in gold. 

‘‘ Robert,” she said once more, ‘‘ does happiness never frighten you?” 

‘‘ Never,” said Henley, smiling, as she looked up earnestly into his 
face. 

The old town at Kingston, with its many corners and gables, has 
something of the look of a foreign city heaped upon the river-side. The 
garden of the old inn runs down with terraces to the water. A side-door 
leads to the boat-houses. By daylight this garden is somewhat mouldy ; 
but spiders’ webs do not obtrude on summer evenings, and the Londoners 
who have come out of tcwn for a breath of fresh air, stroll along the 
terraces, and watch the stream as it flows, unconscious of their serenity. 
They come here of summer evenings, and sit out in the little arbours, or 
walk along the terraces and watch the boats drift with the stream. If 
they look to the opposite banks they may see the cattle rearing their 
horned heads upon the sunset, and the distant chestnut groves and galleries 
of Hampton Court at the bend of the river. 

Near the corner of one of these terraces, a little green weather-cocked 
summer-house stands boldly facing the regattas in their season, and 
beyond it again are a steep bank and some steps to a second terrace, 
from whence there is the side-door leading to the boats. 

On this particular evening Frank Raban came quietly zigzagging along 
these terraces, perhaps with some vague hope of meeting Dorothea on 
her return. 

There are some years of one’s life when one is less alive than at 
others, as there are different degrees of strength and power to live in the 
course of the same existence. Frank was not in the despairing state in 
which we first knew him, but he was not yet as other people are, and in 
hours of depression such as this he was used to feel lonely and apart. 
He was used to see other people happy, anxious, busy, hurrying after ono 
another, and he would look on as now, with his hands in his pockets, not 
indifferent, but feeling as if Fate had put him down solitary and silent, 
into the world—a dumb note (so he used to think) in the great music. 
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And yet he knew that the music was there—that mighty human vibration 
which exists independent of all the dumb notes, cracked instruments, 
rifted lutes, and broken lyres of which we hear so much, and he had but 
to open his ears to it. 

Two voices anything but dumb were talking inside the little summer- 
house. Raban had scarcely noticed them as he came along, listening with 
the vaguest curiosity, as people do, to reproaches and emotions which do 
not concern them; but presently, as he approached the summer-house, a 
tone struck him familiarly, and at the same instant he saw a dark figure 
rush wildly from the little wooden house, and leap right over the side of 
the terrace on to the path below; and then Frank recognized the frantic 
action—it could only be George. A moment afterwards a woman—he 
knew her too—came out of the summer-house and stood for an instant 
panting against the doorway, leaning with her two hands against the 
lintel. She looked pale, troubled; her hair was pushed’ back from her 
white face; her eyes looked dark, beautiful. Never before had Raban 
seen Rhoda (for it was Rhoda) so moved. When she saw him a faint 
flush came into her cheeks. She came forward a few steps, then she 
stopped short again. tet 

She was dragging her silk mantle, which had fallen off. One end was 
trailing after her along the gravel. 

‘‘ Mr. Raban, is that you ?”’ she said, in an agitated way. ‘‘ Why did 
you come? Is it—is it nearly time to go? Is Mrs. Palmer come back ? 
Oh, please take me to her!’’ And then she suddenly burst into tears, 
and the long black silk mantle ‘fell to the ground as she put out two 
fluttering hands. 

Raban had flung his cigar over the terrace after George. 

‘What is it?” he said, anxiously. ‘Can I help you in any way ? 
What has happened ?”’ 

The young man spoke kindly, but in his usual matter-of-fact voice ; 
and Rhoda, even in her distress, wondered at his coldness. No one before 
ever responded so calmly to whom she had appealed. 

“Oh, you don’t know,” she said; ‘‘I can’t tell you.”” And the poor 
little hands went up again with a desperate gesture. 

Raban was very much touched; but, as I have said, he had little 
power of showing his sympathy, and, foolish fellow, doing unto others as 
he would be done by ; he only said, “‘I have guessed something before 
now, Miss Parnell. I wish I could help you, with all my heart. Does 
not Miss Vanborough know of this? Cannot she advise? .. .” 

Rhoda was in no mood to hear her friend’s praises just then. 

‘‘Dolly,” cried Rhoda, passionately, ‘‘she would have evéry one 
sacrificed to George. I would love him if I could,” she said piteously, 
“but how can I? he frightens me and raves at me; how can I 
love him? Oh! Mr. Raban, tell me that it is not wrong to feel thus?” 
And once more the fluttering hands went up, and the dark wistful 
eyes gazed childishly, piteously into his face, Rhoda was looking 
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to Frank for the help that should have come to her from her own 
heart ; she dimly felt that she must win him over, that if he would he 
could help her. 

One has heard before this of women who are only half women, who 
sang their charmed songs and beguiled luckless mariners into their nets. 
How many woman mermaids there are who go through life unconscious 
of the tribe to which they belong! Rhoda pitied herself sincerely, she 
sobbed out her history to Frank with many tears. ‘How can I tell 
them all?” she said; ‘it will only make wretchedness, and now it is only 
I who am unhappy.” 

Was it only Rhoda who was unhappy! George, flying along the 
garden half distracted, aching, repentant, might have told another story. 
She had sent himaway. He would do nothing that she wished, she said, 
he would not accept the independence that Lady Sarah had offered him, 
Rhoda did not believe in his love, she only wanted him to go, to leave 
her. Yes, she meant it. And poor George had rushed away frantic 
and indignant. He did not care where he went. He had some vague 
idea that he would get a boat and row away for ever, but as he was 
hurrying headlong towards the boat-house he saw Dorothea and Robert 
coming arm-in-arm up the little path, and he turned and hurried back 
towards the inn. Dolly called to him but he did not answer. Rhoda 
had sent him away, poor Dolly could not call him back. Robert shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘* Why do you do that?” said Dolly, annoyed, “he looked quite ill. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
A Boat UPON THE WATER. 


GerorGe was shivering and sick at heart; the avenue led to a door that 
opened into the bar of the hotel, and George went in and called for some 
brandy. The spirits seemed to do him good; no one seeing a clumsy 
young fellow in a boating dress tossing off one glassful of brandy after 
another would have guessed at all the grief and passion that were tearing 
at his poor foolish heart. Rhoda had sent him away. Had he deserved 
this? Could not she read the truth? Poor timid faithless little thing. 
Why had he been so fierce to her, why had he told her he was jealous ? 
George had a curious quickness of divination about others, although he 
was blind about his own concerns. He had reproached Rhoda because 
she had been talking to Frank, but he knew well enough that Frank did 
not care for Rhoda. Poor child, did she know how it hurt him when 
she shrank from him and seemed afraid? Ah! she would not have been 
so cruel if she had known all. Thinking of it all he felt as if he had 
had some little bird in his rough grasp, frightened it, and hurt its wings. 
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Then he suddenly said to himself that he would go back and find his 
poor frightened bird and stroke it and soothe it, ask it to forgive him. 
And then he left the place, and as hastily as he had entered; there was a 
last glass of brandy untasted on the counter, and he hurried back towards 
the terrace. He passed the window of the room where Mrs. Palmer was 
ordering tea from the sofa. Dolly, who had just come in, saw him pass 
by ; she did not like his looks, and ran out after him, although both 
Robert and her mother called her back. ‘George did not see her this time ; 
he flew past the family groups sitting out in the warm twilight; he 
came to the terrace where he had been a few minutes before, and where 
the two were still standing—Raban, of whom he had said he was jealous, 
Rhoda, whom he loved—the two were slowly advancing, Frank’s square 
shoulders dark against the light and Rhoda’s slight figure bending forward ; 
she was talking to Kaban as she had so often talked to George himself, 
with that language of earnest eyes, tremulous tones, shrinking movements, 
how well he knew it all. What was she saying? Was she appealing to 
Frank to protect her from his love and despair, from the grief that she 
had done her best to bring about ? Rhoda laid her hand upon Raban’s 
arm in her agitation. 

It maddened George beyond bearing, and he stamped his heavy foot 
upon the gravel. Some people passing up from the boats stared at him, 
but went on their way; and Frank, looking up, saw George coming up 
swinging his angry arms ; his eyes were fierce, his hat was pushed aside. 
He put Rhoda aside very gently, and took a step forward between her and 
George, who stood for a minute looking from one to another, as if he did 
not understand, and then he suddenly burst out, with a fierce oath: 
‘‘ Who told you to put yourself in my way?’ And, as he spoke, he 
struck a heavy blow straight at Raban, who had barely time to parry it 
with his arm. 

It was an instant’s anger—one of those fatal minutes that undo days 
and months and years that have gone before ; and that blow of George’s 
struck Rhoda's feeble little fancy for him dead on the spot, as she gave a 
shrill cry of ‘‘ For shame!” and sprang forward, and would have clung to 
Raban’s arm. That blow ached for many and many a day in poor 
Dorothea’s heart, for she saw it all from a turn of the path. As for 
Frank, he recovered himself in an instant. 

‘‘ Go back, George,” he said ; ‘I will speak to you presently.” 

He did not speak angrily. His voice and the steady look of his 
resolute eyes seemed to sober the poor reprobate. Not so Rhoda's cry of, 
‘* Go, yes go, for shame !” 

“Go! What is it to you if I go or stay? Am I in your way?” 
shouts George. ‘‘Have you promised to marry him too? Have you 
tortured him too, and driven him half mad, and then—and then Oh, 
Rhoda, do you really wish me gone ?” he cried, breaking down. 

There was a tone in his voice that touched Raban, for whom the cry 
was not intended. Nothing would have melted Rhoda just then. She 
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was angry beyond all power of expression. She wanted him gone, she 
wanted him silent; she felt as if she hated him. 

“You are not yourself; you are not speaking the truth,” said the 
girl, in a hard voice, drawing herself up. Then, as she spoke, all the 
brandy and all the fury seemed to mount once more into George’s head. 

‘“‘Tam myself, and that is why I leave you,”’ he shouts; ‘‘ you are 
heartless: you have neither love nor charity in you at all, and now I 
leave you. Do you hear me ?”’ he cried, getting louder and louder. 

Any one could hear. Dolly could hear as she came hurrrying up 
from the end of the terrace to the spot where her poor boy stood shouting 
out his heart’s secret to unwilling ears. More than one person had 
stopped to listen to the angry voice. The placid stillness of the evening 
seemed to carry its echo along the dusky garden bowers, out upon the 
water flowing down below. Some boatmen had stopped to listen; one or 
two people were coming up through the twilight. 

‘He is not sober,” said Rhoda to Dolly. She spoke with a sort of 
cold disgust. 

Dolly hardly heard her at the time. All she saw then was her poor 
George, with his red angry face—Frank trying to pacify him. Should 
she ever forget the miserable scene? For long years after it used to rise 
before her; she used to dream of it at night—of the garden, the river, 
the figures advancing in the dark. 

Dolly ran up to her brother, and instinctively put out her arms as if 
to shield him from every one. 

“Come, dear ; come with me,” she said, flurriedly ; ‘‘ don’t let them 
see you like this.” 

‘¢Tt would shock their elegant susceptibilities,” cries the irrepressible 
George ; ‘‘ it don’t shock them to see a woman playing fast-and-loose with 
a poor wretch who would have given his life for her—yes, his life, and his 
love, and his heart’s blood ! ”’ 

Dolly had got her arms tight round George by this time. She had a 
shrinking dread of Henley seeing him so—he might be coming, she 
thought. 

‘Robert might see you. Oh, George, please come,” she whispered, 
still clinging to him ; and suddenly, to Dolly’s surprise, George collapsed, 
with a sigh. His furious fit was over, and he let his sister lead him where 
she would. 

‘““Go down by the river-side,” said Raban, coming after them ; 
‘‘there are too many people the other way.” He spoke in a grave, 
anxious tone, and as the brother and sister went their way, he looked 
after them fora moment. Dolly had got her arm fast linked in George’s. 
The young man was walking listlessly by her side. They neither of them 
looked back ; they went down the steps and disappeared. 

The place was all deserted by this time; the disturbance being over, 
the boatmen had gone on their way. The two went and sat down upon 
a log which had been left lying near the water-side ; they were silent ; 
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they could see* each other's faces, but little more. He sat crouching 
over with his chin resting on his hands. Dolly, was full of compas- 
sion, and longing to comfort ; but how could she comfort? Such pain 
as his was not to be eased by words spoken by another person. When 
George began to speak at last, his voice sounded so sad and so jarred 
from its usual sweetness that Dorothea was frightened, as if she could kear 
in it the echo of a coming trouble. 

‘‘T wanted that woman to love me,” he said. ‘ Dolly, you don’t 

know how I loved her.” He was staring at the stream with his starting 
eyes, and biting his nails. ‘We have no luck, either of us,” he said ; 
‘**I don’t deserve any, but you do. ‘Tell Frank I’m sorry I struck him ; 
she had made me half mad; she looks at me with those great eyes of hers, 
and says, ‘Go!’ and she makes me mad; she does it to them all. 
But now I have left her! left her! left her!’’ repeated ugly George, with 
a sort of sob. ‘‘ What does she care?” and he got up and shook himself, 
as a big dog might have done, and went out a step into the twilight, and 
then came back. 

‘Thank you, old Dolly, for your goodness,” he said, standing before 
her. “TI can’t face them all again, and Robert with his confounded super- 
cilious airs. I beg your pardon, Dolly; don’t look angry. I see how 
good you are, and I see,” he said, staring her full in the face, “ that we 
have been both running our heads against a wall.”’ 

He walked on a little way, and Dolly followed. She could not answer 
him just then. She felt with a pang that George and Robert would never 
be friends; that she must love them apart; even in heart she must keep 
them asunder. 

They had come to the place where not an hour ago she had jumped 
ashore. The boat was stil] there, as they had left it—tied to the stake. 
The boatmen were at supper, and had not yet taken it in. ‘‘ What are 
you doing ?”’ said Dolly, as George stooped, and began to untie the rope ; 
“‘ George, be careful.” 

‘‘The fresh air will do me good,” he said; ‘don’t be afraid; I'll 
take care, if you wish it ;” then he nodded, and got into the boat, where 
the sculls were lying, and he began to shove off with a rattle of the keel 
upon the shore. ‘‘I will leave the boat at Teddington,” he said, ‘ and 
walk home. Good-night! Good-by!” he said. A boatman hearing 
the voices, came out of the boat-house close by, and while Dolly was 
explaining, the boat started off with a dull plash of oars falling upon dark 
waters. George was rowing very slowly, his head was turned towards the 
garden of the inn. There were lights in the windows, and figures coming 
and going; the water swirled against the wall of the terrace; the scent 
of the rhododendrons seemed to fill the air and to stifle him as he passed ; 
a bird chirped from the darkness of some overhanging bushes. He could 
hear his mother's voice: ‘‘ Robert! it is getting late: why don’t they 
come in to tea. I must say itis nasty stuff, and not to compare to that 

elicious Rangoon flavour.” He paused for a moment; her voice died 
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away, and then all was silent. The evening was growing chill; some 
mists were rising. George felt the cool damp wind against his hot brow 
as he rowed doggedly on—past the lights of the windows of the inn, past 
the town, under the darkness of the bridge. 

He left them all behind, and his life, and his love, he thought, and his 
mad passion; and himself, and Dolly, and Rhoda, and all the hopeless 
love he longed for and that was never to be his. There were other 
things in life. So he rowed away into the darkness with mixed anger 
and peace in his heart. What would Rhoda say when she heard he was 
gone. Nothing much! He knew her well enough to know that Dolly 
would understand, but her new ties would part them more entirely than 
absence or silence. 

There is a song of Schubert's I once heard a great singer sing. As 
she sang, the dull grey river flowed, through the room, the bright lamp-lit 
walls opened out, the mists of a closing darkness surrounded us, the 
monotonous beat of the rowlocks kept time to the music, and the man 
rowed away, and silence fell upon the waters. 

So Dolly stood watching the boat as it disappeared along the dark wall ; 
for a time she thought she heard the plash of the oars out upon the water, 
and a dark shade gliding away past the wharves, and the houses that 
crowd down to the shore. 

She was saying her prayers for her poor boy as she walked back slowly 
to join the others. Robert met her with a little remonstrance for having 
hidden away so long. She took his arm and clung to it for a minute, 
trembling, with her heart beating. ‘‘Oh! Robert ; you won’t let things 
come between us,” said the girl greatly moved; ‘‘my poor George 
is so unhappy. He is to blame, but Rhoda has been hard upon him. 
Have you guessed it all?’ ‘*My dear Dolly,” said Robert, gravely, 
‘* Rhoda has told us everything. She is most justly annoyed. She is 
quite overcome. She has just gone home with her uncle, and I must 
say . . . ‘Don’t, don’t say anything,” said Dolly, passionately 
bursting into tears, and her heart went out after her poor*George rowing 
away along the dark river. 
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On the Origny of Shakspeare’s “ Cempest.” 


Tere can be no doubt that the obscurity which hangs around the facts 
of Shakspeare’s life, has helped to invest his fame with a kind of mythic 
grandeur ; and that, apart from the sympathetic appreciation of his genius, 
which every mind endowed with poetic sensibility must entertain, there 
prevails, as regards this mighty artist, a half-unconscious impression that 
he rose from among his fellow-mortals by some sudden wafting of the 
divine afflatus, and that his intellectual track is not to be measured by 
the ordinary way-marks of cause and consequence. What would be the 
effect upon us, we sometimes cogitate, if Shakspeare’s daily life were, by 
some wonderful biographical “find,” to be laid bare before us? If 
diaries and letters, as circumstantial as those of Scott or Byron, were to 
inform us from his own hand of his progressive aims, studies, and modes 
of working? The difference, to the apprehension of most of us, would be 
something like that between viewing some hill prospect on a day when 
mists obscure all but its outline, and viewing the same prospect again 
on a day when the atmosphere is clear and reveals every intervening 
object. Under the revelations of positive detail, though the beauty and 
the grace and the interest of the landscape may even be enhanced, yet 
the effect of mysterious grandeur grows inevitably less. So have we 
watched the changes of Irish mountain form from the borders of the 
beautiful lake where the atmosphere, as capricious as the inhabitants of 
the land, seems to revel in the variety of effects it can produce. Under 
the veil of an easterly mist, how have the bold outlines of Mangerton, the 
Reeks, or the Purple Mountain seemed magnified by the obliteration of all 
minor details. Vague, but abrupt in their grandeur, they loom before us ; 
by what steps their elevation may be measured we cannot guess. But 
suddenly the breeze shifts to the west or north, and then how has the 
play of light and shadow brought out each slope and each prominence. 
The height remains, but the sense of mystery is diminished as from 
object to object the eye is led onward and upward, amused with the con- 
struction as well as charmed with the grace of detail. Or again, at other 
times, the mist may clear partially and fitfully: a glimpse may be revealed, 
then closed again, doubt mixing with each perception of grove, or stream, 
or meadow. 

And so it is with Shakspeare. Though we have no definite biographical 
daia within our reach to lay bare the progressive circumstances of his 
working life, yet it is undeniable that criticism has done something 
towards accomplishing the process in question, by reasoning out, in- 
ferentially, in a surprising number of instances, the pedigree and manipu- 
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lation of his thoughts. Is this a grateful task altogether ? In the first 
place we should ask is it a process of which the ordinary Shakspeare 
reader is at all adequately cognizant? Is it not still the accepted creed 
of most of us that the prince of dramatic poets was indeed too indolent or 
too pre-occupied to invent the framework of his stories,|but that, taking 
readily any at hand that would serve his purpose, he worked off his 
dramas at a heat, breathed fire into puppets of clay, soared to realms 
where his own fancy and his own divinations of human nature were his 
only guide, and found in his own fertile brain the sufficient seed-plot of 
all the rich ideas that crowded for expression on his pages. 

Now, if this is the cherished as well as the instinctive creed of our 
Shakspeare reader, we counsel him not to plunge into the labyrinth of 
Shakspearian criticism which the busy industry of modern inquiry has 
elaborated. If he does, he will find that not for the general outline of the 
great poet’s stories only, but for almost every turn and evolution the 
action of original invention is sternly denied him ; and that not only for 
his plots, but for his similes, his characters, his fancies, his words, he is 
summoned to pay large discount at the bank of poetic tradition, till the 
sum total of his intellectual wealth appears to the dazed inquirer as though 
raised on credit—or, to vary the metaphor, is like a patch-work, laboriously 
constructed from hints and shreds derived from many sources; and, 
instead of imagining the mighty master seated on high between the genius 
of Tragedy and that of Comedy, and drinking his only inspiration from 
their glances, we are required to pose him in a well-furnished library, 
consulting now this volume and now that, ‘‘ making studies” for a par- 
ticular character or a telling episode, borrowing and recasting passages 
sometimes from heathen classics, sometimes from writers and translators 
of his own generation, but combining and selecting always, and bringing 
about the magnificent result simply by that wonderful gift of insight and 
assimilation, that immeasurable breadth and depth of sympathy, and that 
surpassing judgment which in him combined to constitute a creative 
faculty far more really such than the ordinary inventor's subtlest cunning. 

Is this too highly-wrought a conclusion? Read the body of criticism 
(which has fastened on that play, of all he wrote perhaps the richest in 
fancy and apparent invention—we mean the Tempest. Our attention has 
been drawn to the subject lately by an able and business-like résumé of 
the literature connected with this piece, from the pen of a German, 
Johannes Meissner.* The writer does not advance much that is new or 
original, but he brings to a focus the principal lines of evidential criticism 
from preceding commentators, draws sensible, if not always irrefragable, 
conclusions, and makes us see clearly the bearings of special arguments 
on special points. 

His seventh chapter is a lucid summary of all the ‘ Quellen,” or 
sources and spring-heads from whence the stream of Shakspeare’s cele- 


* Untersuchungen iiber Shakespeare’s Sturm, Von Johannes Meissner. Dessau : 1872. 
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brated drama is presumably found to flow. We shall have to consider 
these presently, and to compare some of our German author’s arguments 
and conclusions with the dicta of other inquirers. Meanwhile, the closing 
paragraph of the chapter referred to furnishes an apposite commentary on 
the observations just made. 

‘The preceding juxtaposition of derivative sources,” says Meissner, 
“has given us an interesting glance into the poet’s workshop. We see 
that, when he was in want of an action, of anything appertaining to story, 
he never drew from his own fancy. Was it that the inventive faculty of 
the novelist did really not belong to him? Was age beginning to diminish 
his powers? Or was it from a calculation of advantages, that, instead of 
letting the action evolve itself freely and unconditionally out of the 
characters, as would probably have been the case had he invented the 
action himself, he allowed the action, as it were, to join itself on to 
the characters from outside? Probably, it was from all these reasons 
combined. But, at the same time, we cannot shut our eyes to the infer- 
ence, which, indeed, is corroborated by his other works, that, in the case 
of this first of all poets, the story-teller’s inventive talent, which, as a 
rule, is less the gift of the German than of the Romance nations, less 
the gift of men than of women, was strikingly small in proportion to the 
development of his fancy in other respects.” 

It may be objected, that the restless searching of German critics is 
apt to overdo this business of source-finding, and, in effect, we withhold 
our adhesion from some of Meissner’s inferential juxtapositions ; but it 
must be remembered that it was not by German critics, but by English 
critics, that the track of Shakspeare’s borrowings was first opened up ; 
and though the black-letter hunt may have been carried to extravagant 
lengths sometimes, yet the discovery of Shakspearian plots and ideas in 
books which, from all probabilities, external as well as internal, must 
have met the poet’s eye, leaves no reasonable doubt as to the habitual 
manner of his working. 

And so impressed were our old investigators with the evidence to this 
effect which came before them, that they grew restless when for any play 
a prototype was not forthcoming. Now, of such exceptional cases there; 
happened to be two, Love’s Labour's Lost and the Tempest. The black- 
letter hunt was up. That the tales on which these two dramas were 
founded must exist somewhere, was generally believed. In the case of 
the Tempest, Steevens took it for granted. Warton had a vague story 
about poor Collins in the latter melancholy stage of his life having told 
him of an Italian tale he had once seen answering the purpose required. 
Malone, indeed, ventured to doubt the existence of any such origin, and 
to propound the theory that Shakspeare, in the composition of this famous 
play, may actually have invented a new evolution of certain hints of 
character and action to be found in a tale of Turberville’s, and in Greene’s 
drama of Alphonsus, King of Arragon. It did not seem much to assume 
of the greatest of all imaginative poets certainly ; and, for ourselves, the 
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odd thing to our minds, after all that has been said and proved, is to 
conceive that Shakspeare never should have invented de premiére instance 
at all. The derivative belief, however, hung over the minds of critics, 
and Joseph Hunter, in his Disquisition of 1839, dwelt upon the supposed 
lacuna in connection with the similar lacuna in the case of Love’s Labour's 
Lost, with the view of enforcing his own belief about the early date of the 
play. He held that both these dramas were struck off from a common, 
as yet undiscovered, source ; that, in Mere’s catalogue of 1598, which 
mentions Love’s Labour’s Lost and Love’s Labour’s Won as two then extant 
pieces, it was the Tempest, and not All’s Well that Ends Well, as most 
critics have supposed, which was intended by the latter duplicate title. 

‘And here,” says Hunter, ‘‘ allow me to ask how it has happened 
that the critics abroad, and especially those of Germany, who are such 
great admirers of Shakspeare, have done nothing for us in this depart- 
ment ?”’ (the search for originals). “‘. . . I would suggest to the lovers 
of Shakspeare on the Continent, that search should be made in the 
libraries for rare books of this class in the literature of the sixteenth 
century, and that a better service could scarcely be rendered in biblio- 
graphy than to bring to light the rarer volumes of this rare class, and to 
make known what particular stories they contain.” 

Now, it so happens that at the time Hunter wrote, German erudition 
had made a discovery which it seems strange he should have known 
nothing of. Tieck, in the publication Deutsches Theater, 1817, had drawn 
attention to the similarity existing between Shakspeare’s Tempest and the 
Fair Sidea (Schéne Sidea) of Jacob Ayrer, a dramatic poet of Niiremberg, 
who died in 1605. ‘The whole subject of the connection between the 
English and German stage in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
opened up a field for investigation unsuspected by the earlier commenta- 
tors. We shall have to speak of this presently. Meanwhile, the points of 
resemblance between the stories of the two plays in question, are, speaking 
generally, these: In both, a prince (Ludolf=Prospero), being unjustly 
driven out of his dominions, lives in seclusion and privation with a lovely 
daughter (Sidea=Miranda), and practises the arts of magic. The father 
and daughter are served by two dependants, the one an obedient, though 
unwilling, spirit (Runcival = Ariel), the other a coarse-grained being 
(Jahn Molitor=Caliban). By help of the obedient spirit, a handsome 
young prince (Engelbrecht=Ferdinand), son of the exiled sage’s hereditary 
enemy (Leudegast=Alonzo), is delivered into his power. The young 
prince is forced to hard servitude, especially to the task of heaping up 
logs of wood. The princess falls in love with him at first sight, and 
takes the initiative in declaring to him her affection and her compassion 
for his labours./ Meanwhile, the father of the young prince laments his 
loss, and has consolation offered him by a trusty councillor (Franzisco= 
Gonzalo). The recovery of his son causes him great joy, the union of 
the young couple is ratified, and the prince-magician has his dominions 
restored to him. 
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Besides this, the main action of the play, there is in each a comical 
episode, or succession of rollicking incidents. Jahn Molitor, though in 
some respects he stands in the place of Caliban, and sometimes plays the 
tricks ascribed by Shakspeare to Ariel, resembles in his personnel more 
properly Stephano, and is the Jack Pudding or Merry Andrew of German 
comedy. We have in Ayrer wild music with drums and fifes, spirit 
dances, mystifications, and practical jokes, and a general subjection of 
the rowdy characters to the superior authority of the magician, all which 
present an unmistakable counterpart to Shakspeare’s conceptions; while, 
it should be said, that for the English poet’s special delincations, both of 
Ariel and of Caliban, other sources have been discovered in the quaint 
mythology of the Rosicrucian system and in contemporary descriptions 
of savage tribes. None of the points of similarity between the two plays 
are more striking than the incident of the logs of wood. Engelbrecht 
says :— 
” Ludolf the Prince has made me captive. 
Great sorrow and labour do I thereby suffer ; 
I am forced to bring a quantity of wood for him, 
And to cut it up and divide it in pieces, 


Says Ferdinand :— 


I must remove some thousand of these logs, and pile them up 
Upon a sore injunction. 


And then in both cases comes the pity and the proffered love of the 
maiden who beholds the labour; homely and rough and matter-of-fact in 
the exposition of the old Niiremberg playwright, superlatively graceful 
and poetical in that of the English dramatist :— 


My sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, &e. 


Special coincidences of thought and expression abound, Both in the 
Tempest and in Sidea the young prince, attempting to resist the magician, 
is divested of all bodily strength by the wave of that potentate’s wand. 
“ Yes, it is pure magic,” exclaims Engelbrecht ; ‘I have lost the power 
of both my hands; I cannot stir, and, therefore, I cannot choose but be 
thy prisoner.” 


Come from thy ward (says Prospero to Ferdinand)— 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop..... 
. +. Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 
Ferdinand—So they are, 


My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up, &c. 
It is i 


ious that the similarities between the Tempest and the Schéne 

Sidea preclude the hypothesis of mere accident as the ground of connection. 

The questions remain, did Ayrer copy from Shakspeare or did Shakspeare 

copy from Ayrer, or did both frame their stories from a common source, 

some legendary tale of the Middle Ages which has not come down to us 
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in its original form? We may say at once that, for the first supposition, 
there seems to be no case at all. Whether from chronological or inherent 
improbabilities, no competent critics have thought the theory worth uphold- 
ing. The ‘doubt lies between the other two. Here also there is a 
common admission. That some early prototype for the story—that is, 
for its serious incidents—did exist, is believed by Meissner as well as by 
the critic in the Athenzum (1865), whose thesis he repudiates. There 
occur, it seems, in the serious part of Ayrer’s play, allusions which do 
not appear to grow out of the incidents as he represents them, and which 
are inexplicable, except as being carelessly taken from the original he had 
before him. But then again, says Mcissner, remark this: The comic part of 
Ayrer’s play differs entirely in character from the main or serious action ; 
the circumstances do not arise out of each other, the effect of the two 
portions is heterogencous; the comic episode must either have been 
Ayrer’s own invention or have been derived from some other source. 
Now Shakspeare’s similarities to Ayrer run through both parts of the 
pley, the serious or romantic, and the burlesque or comic. It is next to 
impossible that he should have hit upon the same two models that Ayrer 
hit upon, and worked them together in similar fashion; or that, having 
drawn his romantic incidents from the same model that Ayrer did, his 
invention should have supplied comic elements bearing so much resemblance 
to Ayrer’s. The inference is that he drew direct from Ayrer himself, and 
not from Ayrer’s models ; and from this inference there would seem to be 
but one possible escape, i.e., the chance that the original story did contain 
the burlesque series of events as well as the serious, a chance which 
Meissner, at all events, thinks not worth considering. 

And now, how stands the external evidence for Shakspeare’s contact 
with Ayrer? German investigation, beginning with Tieck’s time, some 
fifty years since, has established the fact, undreamt of by our earlier 
commentators, that a close connection did, in fact, subsist between the 
English and the German stage in the latter part of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries. English musicians and tragedians 
were in the habit of coming over to Germany and representing either 
English or German plays. Jacob Ayrer himself, in the preface to his 
Schéne Sidea, alludes to the ‘“‘ new English manner and style” of acting 
as an attraction. In the year 1587, we find a Frankfort poetaster talking 
of his 

Intent 
To go and see the English play, 
Of which men have so much to say, 


Da war nur weiter mein Intent 
Zu sehn das Englische Spiel, 
Davon ich hab’ gehort so viel. 
In the same year (1587) there is extant a salary-warrant of Duke Christiaii 
of Saxony, for ‘ five fiddlers and instrumental musicians from England,” two 
of whom happen to be ‘Thomas Pope” and ‘George Bryan,” names 
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known as belonging to two of Shakspeare’s subsequent colleagues at the 
Blackfriars Theatre. There is extant, also, the note-book of one John 
Cellarius, of Niiremberg (Ayrer’s city), in which are found the autographs 
of the English players, Thomas Sackville (dated 24/8 1606) and John 
Bradstreet (1/2 1604); also an autograph fugue by the well-known 
composer John Dowland, who, some think, is commemorated in Shak- 
speare’s Passionate Pilgrim. Again, the Niiremberg archives contain a notice 
that in October, 1612, certain English actors engaged by the Landgrave of 
Hesse played in that city some tragedies and comedies ‘ partly unknown 
in Germany :’’ and another notice, apparently still more to our purpose, 
that on Sunday, the 27th of June, 1618, and for some days following, the 
servants of the Elector of Brandenburg and some “ English comedians ” 
acted, in costly masques and apparel and in ‘‘ good German speech,” the 
“ beautiful comedies and tragedies of Philole and Mariane, of Celide and 
Sedea,” &c. There would seem to be a little uncertainty whether Celide 
and Sedea are the names of two plays or of one: if of two, it is pretty 
clear that Sedea must be the same with the Schdne Sidea of the Niirem- 
berg playwright. And it is to be remarked that this same year, 1618, 

happens to be the date of the first positive notice we have of the Tempest. 
According to the accounts of the Lord Treasurer Harrington, it was acted 
with other pieces on occasion of the marriage festivities of the Prince 

Palatine and Elizabeth, daughter of James I. True, there is no proof that 
it was then represented for the first time, but sticklers for the latest date 

assignable to the play are willing so to believe. 

There exist other traces besides of Shakspeare’s acquaintance with 
German dramatic writers. Instances have been produced from Much Ado 
About Nothing and The Merry Wives of Windsor, betraying suggestions 
from Ayrer’s Phenizia, and from two plays of Duke Julius of Brunswick. 
Tittmann, indeed, has tried to make out that Shakspeare himself once 
resided in Germany; but though his case must be regarded as non proven, 
still there is abundant documentary evidence that, for at least five-and- 
twenty years, the histrionic intercourse between the countries was frequent 
and familiar. This is natural enough, when we consider how much general 
intercourse between them the Reformation had brought about; how 
common it was for English Puritan divines to take up their abode at 
Frankfort and other places; how many German theologians settled at the 
English Universities ; how much the writings of Luther were read by the 
adherents of the Reformation. Karl Elze, a noted Shakspearian commen- 
tator of our time, in his preface to an edition of a play of Chapman’s, 
which itself contains German-speaking characters, brings forward the 
names of many persons at the English court who, when Chapman wrote, 
can be proved to have understood German. That Marlowe's Faustus was : 
derived directly from the story as told in the German popular legends, 
has lately been argued with much plausibility. All this intercourse was 
brought to an end, as it would seem, by the troubles preluding the out- 
break of the Thirty Years’ War. Germany, harassed by internal discord, 
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fell into the rearmost ranks of civilization. France, and the French con- 
nection, were everything to the England of the later Stuarts. When the 
Hanoverian succession, a century after Shakspeare’s death, brought 
England and Germany together again, they met as strangers, with very 
scant international sympathy. We know that Lord Carteret’s acquaint- 
ance with the language of his master, George I., was then the most rare 
of accomplishments. 

We now turn to another part of our subject. The play of Shak- 
speare, like that of Jacob Ayrer, betrays the action of more origins than 
one. For the whole nautical part of the Tempest, there exists no hint 
or model in the German piece. Was this nautical part, then, invention 
purely? Here, enthusiasts jealous for the supposed honour of Shak- 
speare, have flourished their trumpets, and talked of ‘ the poet’s eye in 
a fine phrenzy rolling,” and his “ bodying forth the forms of things 
unknown,” &c. Could Shakspeare, forsooth, not have framed out of his 
own conception the storm, the shipwreck, and the enchanted island ? 

It seems almost an ungracious task again to ‘‘ syllogize invidious 
truths,” as Dante has it. Shakspeare, we know, had an inveterate habit 
of borrowing his plots. Narratives of shipwrecks, &c. did exist when he 
composed his play, bearing strong resemblance to his own in form and 
expression. He must, in the ordinary course of things, be supposed 
(whether he borrowed from them or not) to have seen these particular 
narratives. Now, what inference remains to be drawn from such premises ? 
The particular question from what authorities he borrowed, will lead us 
to the much-vexed question of dates. 

Theobald and Capell first pointed out the probable connection of the 
storm and the enchanted island with the voyage and shipwreck of Sir 
George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates on the Bermudas in 1609. The 
hint that set them on this track was the reference in Ariel’s speech, where 
he says to Prospero (Act i. sc. 2) :-— 


In the deep nook where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still vexed Bermoothes. 


Malone worked out the hint circumstantially, and, with true commentatorial 
jealousy, was careful to show that his conclusions were more purposelike 


and definite than anything advanced by his predecessors. Supposing the . 


play to have been immediately inspired by the news of the Bermuda 
disaster, he assigned the date of its composition to the first half of the 
year 1611. By so doing, he excluded the influence of some important 
pamphlets on the subject, which came out rather later ; and subsequent 
Bermudists have preferred to fix the date of composition close upon the 
representation of the play recorded in the Lord Treasurer’s accounts, 
i.e. the spring of 1618. Since its first suggestion, the Bermuda theory 
has been the one most generally received. Meissner, the German critic, 
whose work is now before us, gives it his full adhesion. 
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A bold objector, however, in 1839 advanced a different opinion. The 
Rev. Joseph Hunter fished up another island to lay claim to being the 
seat of Prospero’s sovereignty. Geographically, there was certainly some 
vraisemblance in the idea that Lampedusa, the rocky islet in the Mediter- 
ranean, was the stone of stumbling for the king’s ship bound home to 
Naples, and not the distant rocks of the Atlantic. Indeed, we cannot 
help being reminded—as regards the Bermudas in this connection—of 
Don Quixote’s polite remonstrance to the Duchess: ‘‘ But may I ask 
why your highness embarked at Ossuna, seeing that is not a seaport 
town?” Negatively, Hunter proved with some force that Ariel’s reference 
to the Bermudas was quite explicable irrespective of the Gates and Somers 
shipwreck ; that to talk of that occasion as the “discovery” of the Ber- 
mudas was a misnomer; that the islands were well known by fame to the 
English public before that date; in fact, that their weird tempestuous 
character had become a commonplace with writers. Had not Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his Discovery of Guiana (published in 1596), spoken of the 
Bermudas as a “ hellish sea for thunder, lightning, and storms?”’ Had 
not Sir Fulke Greville (Lord Brooke) written, as early as when he and 
Sir Philip Sidney were young,— 

Whoever sails near to Bermuda coast, 
Goes hard aboard the monarchy of Fear, &c. ? 


That Shakspeare had a prototype for his description of the storm itself, ; 
Hunter doubted as little as anybody else; and he it was who first drew 
attention to the elaborate description of a similar catastrophe in the 
41st canto of Ariosto, where the resemblances are s0 many and so minute 
that even Bermudists have since admitted this passage as at least one of 
the sources of Shakspeare’s imagery. Then, the island on which Ariosto’s 
adventurers were wrecked, if not Lampedusa itself, was clearly in its 
vicinage, and might, presumably, have led Shakspeare’s fancy to the 
spot. These were Hunter’s strong points. But, if he prided himself on 
the force of his geographical argument, he ought to have seen that in it 
lay the seeds of weakness too. If it were as preposterous as he supposes 
to imagine Shakspeare casting his voyagers from Tunis to Naples, on or 
near an island 3,000 miles beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, why did Ariel 
talk of being sent from a nook in Lampedusa to fetch dew from that very 
locality ? Did not Ariel’s speech imply the neighbourhood, at all events, 
of the Bermudas to the island where Prospero was living? For the rest, 
Hunter laid stress on the accounts of Lampedusa as rocky and desert, 
and especially as abounding in firewood, with which article he found out 
that it supplied Malta. Now, had Hunter come across the Schénée Sidea 
of Ayrer, he would have seen that assuredly there, and from no Lampe- 
dusian stores, the captive king’s son found the log-work prepared for his 
hands. 

Meissner, in his résumé of the critical theories regarding the Tempest, 
utterly scouts Hunter’s Lampedusian fancy, though he does not take the 
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trouble of discussing it in detail. But he accepts the reference to Ariosto, 
and, in fact, adds to its force by citing passages from other cantos— 
the thirteenth (15-19) and the nineteenth (50, &c.)—which Hunter had 
overlooked, and which supply some significant touches, as, for instance, 
the description of the St. Hermus light, analogous to the fairy flame of 
Ariel on board the struggling vessel :-— 

Ma diede speme lor d'aria serena 

La disiata luce di Santo Ermo, 

Che ’n prua s’una cocchina a por si venne, 

Che pit non v’erano arbori né antenne, 

Veduto fiammeggiar la bella face, 

S’inginocchiaro tutti i naviganti, &c, 


Compare Tempest, Act ii. scene 2. 
In every cabin I flamed amazement, &c. 


And is there no such thing as an original conception ? asks one of our 
English commentators indignantly. Must there needs be an eternal 
succession of borrowings among great poets ? If Ariosto suggested the 
description of a storm to Shakspeare, who suggested it to Ariosto? Now 
here we have simply to repeat the remark we made before. A certain 
publication is before the world which for Shakspeare not to have seen is 
most difficult to believe. Sir John Harrington, a courtier and a friend of 
Queen Elizabeth’s, and a noted man of letters, put forth a translation of 
Ariosto in 1591. The Italian poets were very much studied at that time 
in England, and Harrington's Ariosto was a noted and popular work. The 
argument of the derivatists as against the advocates of spontaneous genera- 
tion is not—Here in some obscure black-letter author we have found a con- 
ception which resembles one of Shakspeare’s, and which, therefore, Shak- 
speare may have got hold of and copied ; but—Here is a narrative, fictitious 
or otherwise, which, reasoning from external probability, must have come 
under Shakspeare’s eyes. If striking coincidences of thought and 
expression are to be found between a scene of Shakspeare’s and a portion 
of such a publication, it must be borne in mind, therefore, that there is 
an antecedent probability of connection to set out with. 

But Meissner does not take Ariosto’s storm as the real inspiring cause 
of Shakspeare’s, however ideas derived from it may have haunted the 
later poet’s mind. Meissner is a strong Bermudist. He assumes the 
latest date for the composition of the play (16138), and he supposes it to 
have been, as to its nautical part, founded on the accounts of the Bermuda 
storm and accompanying transactions, which appeared in the years 
1610-1612, chiefly from the pen of a certain William Strachey, who 
is traced to have been Secretary and Recorder to the Council of Virginia 
in 1610; to have been lodging in Blackfriars where Shakspeare’s theatre 
was situated, when he published a treatise on Virginia in 1612, and who 
is, shown by bis writings to have been a’ versifier, and also a master 
of a picturesque prose style. Nay, it is attempted to be proved that 
Strachey quoted Hamlet, but this isa far-fetched bit of induction from his 
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reference to the ‘furious Pyrrhus,” as likely as not to have been a 
proverbial expression. Besides, it is literally found not in Hamlet, where 
we have the “rugged Pyrrhus—the hellish Pyrrhus,” but in the earlier 
play of Dido, Queen of Carthage. 

Meissner shows unquestionably a very strong case when he brings 
forward the circumstantial account of the Bermuda shipwreck, which is 
to be found in Strachey’s Tract contained in Purchas’s Pilgrims, part 4, 
and is entitled—‘ A true repertory of the wracke and redemption of 
Sir Thomas Gates, Knight, upon and from the islands of the Bermudas; 
his coming to Virginia, and the estate of that Colonie then and after, 
under the government of the Lord de la Warre, July 15, 1619; written 
by William Strachey, Esquire.” Why Meissner should speak of the tract 
in question as ‘a new and happy discovery”’ we know not. He is appa- 
rently ignorant that Hunter was aware of its existence, and refers to it 
(Disquisition, p. 88). Meissner, it seems, however, had written great 
part of his book before the Tract came under his own cognizance, and he 
gives its substance as a supplementary chapter, calculated to give enhanced 
strength to the views he had already advocated—in fact, as he believes, 
to establish his Bermuda views beyond all cavil. We freely admit that, if 
all difficulties as to the late date of the play can be removed, it would seem 
highly probable that Shakspeare did build his storm and island imagery 
mainly on Strachey’s narrative : the coincidences are sufficiently striking :— 
The St. Hermus light, the death fears of the sailors, the enchanted fame 
of the island, its natural features, its ‘‘ standing pools,” its trees—cedars, 
firs, and oaks—-the conspiracies against the governor; we hesitate to add 
the tortoises, because the comparison of unwilling Caliban to that animal 
may have been just as likely suggested by the old proverbial fable of the 
hare and the tortoise. 

But the date, is it supportable on other grounds? In the present 
state of evidence, we do not pretend to a positive opinion about this. 
Karl Elze, one of the latest German critics, advocates a much earlier one 
—1605. This would obviously cut the play altogether loose from the Gates 
and Somers Bermuda apparatus. Hunter, as we have seen, goes as far 
back as 1596 ; but there are improbabilities in his case on which we have not 
time to expatiate. We have spoken of 1613 as a positive note of time for a 
representation of the Tempest. The piece could not have been composed 
later than the royal marriage festivities of that year. There is another 
chronological mark which all critics have been obliged to take into con- 
sideration. In Act ii. Scene 1, Gonzalo, the old councillor, amuses him- 
self and his shipwrecked companions by describing how he would govern 
and plant the unknown island were he its master. Now, the lines. which 
convey Gonzalo’s Utopian fancies are an almost literal transcript of a 
passage in Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays, a book which was 
published in England in 1603. No commentator has ever doubted the 
connection. ‘The citation is direct and unmistakable. Hunter, indeed, 
ingeniously evades the obvious conclusion that the Tempest was not written 
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' before 1603, by bringing evidence to prove that, at least, parts of Florio’s 
translation were known in MS. for several years previous to its publica- 
tion, and may have met Shakspeare’s eye. In all these matters we aro 
continually reminded how very shifting and uncertain most grounds of 
Shakspeare evidence are. Still, the connection with Montaigne. is some- 
thing gained for purposes of elucidation. Montaigne’s chapter on the 
‘¢cannibals ” no doubt suggested the name of ‘ Caliban”’ by metathesis ; 
and the glowing description of savage virtues in Antarctic France, 
which the same chapter contains, furnished the very expressions of 
Gonzalo’s speech. The idea of an intentional satire, a ‘‘ polemick,” as 
our German critic calls it, on the part of Shakspeare, levelled against the 
French essayist’s whim of savage superiority, we incline to repudiate as 
far-fetched and unnecessary. But one possible suggestion strikes us as 
accounting for the reference to the “ still vex’d Bermoothes,”’ in case it is 
thought advisable to take Elze’s date for the play and keep it clear 
altogether of the Somers and Gates shipwreck of 1609. In the beginning 
of Montaigne’s chapter on the cannibals, he gives an account of the fabled 
island of Atlantis, situated droit a la bouche du detroit de Gibraltar—the 
seat of so many Utopias of ancient and later philosophy. In imagining 
Prospero’s locality, may not Shakspeare vaguely have thought, of this 
Platonic region, not indeed as identifying the little desert domain of the 
banished prince with anything so grand as the peopled Atlantis, but merely 
as fitting into the same quasi-mythical portion of the sea’s surface? Then, 
—though never purposely careful about geography—having driven his two 
sets of wanderers from Italy on a devious course beyond the straits which 
guard the Mediterranean, it might naturally occur to him that the stormy 
Bermudas lay likewise somewhere across the western wave, and that Ariel, 
fetching dew from them in his spirit-flight, was an easy transition of ideas 
as well as a poetical and musical allusion. It must always be remembered 
that for the king’s ship to have been wrecked on the Bermudas, makes in 
no case any part of the story, though critics have sometimes been confused 
on this point. Ariel is sent by Prospero to the Bermudas ; ergo he starts 
from some spot which is not the Bermudas. 

But our space does not allow us to go into the question of date with 
any detailed examination. We can only touch upon a few salient points. 
Our doubt as against the late date preferred by Meissner—it is a very 
modest doubt, for, as before'remarked, all inference on this point is of a 
most uncertain character—rests mainly on the general course of Shak- 
speare’s poetic authorship. It is a plausible belief that the last cycle of 
Shakspeare’s plays, composed in the learned leisure of his retirement from 
the stage, consisted of the subjects drawn from Roman history—Julius 
Casar, Antony and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus—(1607-1610 according to 
Malone) ; possibly also Henry VIII. Now, the Tempest was a drama of 
quite a different sort. It was likely to have occupied him when he wrote 
such pieces as the Winter's Tale and the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; but it 
w2s most unlikely he should have turned back to airy fancies resembling 
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these, after the course of grave political and historic thought in which 
his later studies had involved him. On the supposed reference of the 
epilogue spoken by Prospero to Shakspeare’s own meditated abandonment 
of dramatic authorship, we can lay no stress whatever; and we own to 
some surprise at the general acquiescence of commentators in such 
reference. Even Karl Elze takes it as symbolic of Shakspeare’s farewell 
to the stage, only he believes this, his last play, to have been written as 
early as 1604-1605. 

We must hurry on to the mention of a few other points. For the 
masque in Act iv. a prototype has been found by recent commentators in 
the festal shows on occasion of Prince Henry’s baptism in Stirling Castle, 
1594. We transcribe Meissner’s account :— 

‘‘ The setting forth of happiness by the three figures—Ceres, Iris and 
Juno—was an idea Shakspeare borrowed from a description of the 
magnificent show performed by order of King James on occasion of the 
baptism of Prince Henry, heir to the Crown of Scotland and England, at 
Stirling Castle, in 1594. ... . Descriptions of it were printed, and 
came into Shakspeare’s hands, and were by him afterwards used for his 
play of the Z'empest. It was, indeed, as much as eighteen years later that 
the poet so used them, and he could not have drawn simply on his 
memory for them. But we must consider the mode in which our poet 
worked, and how he sought and combined carefully from the stores of his 
library the material of which he was in need. He wished to give a 
dramatic representation of the sum and substance of earthly happiness. 
He sought and found the means of doing so m the christening play. 
Perhaps, too, an external occasion may have awakened the memories of 
the royal court of Shakspeare and of London; for the Prince Royal 
Henry, who had entered life under these brilliant auspices, and in whose 
further career all the good wishes brought him at his baptism seemed 
likely to have the happiest realization, died suddenly, universally 
lamented, in the flower of his age, on the 6th of November, 1612; that 
is to say, at a moment when Shakspeare was, perhaps, actually at work 
on the Tempest.” 

Had Joseph Hunter caught sight of this citation—of which he 
certainly had no inkling when he wrote his pamphlet of 1839—he would 
assuredly have seized upon it as an argument for his brief in the matter 
of late or early date, rather than for that of counsel on the other side. 
Does it not seem, he would have urged, on the face of things more likely 
that Shakspeare, writing in 1596, should have used the materials offered 
by the court masque of 1594 than have recurred to them sixteen years 
later? But there is no advancing beyond conjecture. Of course, as 
Meissner observes, Shakspeare may have had the printed descriptions in 
his library ready for use’when searched for. 

The later the date of the play the more likely it is—when coin- 
cidences of thought and expression with contemporary writers appear— 
that Shakspeare plagiarised from others. The earlier the date the more 
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likely that others plagiarised from him. This remark applies to the 
beautiful passage just alluded to—one of the most celebrated in the 
play —with which Prospero comments on the disappearance of the 
masque :— 
Our revels now are ended : these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air-—into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
Now, in the tragedy of Darius, by Sir William Alexander (Lord 
Sterline), published in 1608, the following lines occur :— 
Let greatness of his glassy sceptres vaunt : 
Not sceptres ; no, but reeds, soon bruised, soon broken ; 
And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant, 
All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a token. 
Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 
With furniture superfluously fair, 
Those stately courts, those sky-encountering walls, 
Evanish all like vapeurs in the air. 


There was an earlier model, indeed, which must have been known to 
both poets. It occurs in Spenser’s Ruins of Time (1591) :— 


High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 
Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces. 
+ * * * * 


All these, O pity ! now are turned to dust 
And overgrown with black oblivion’s rust. 


Still the lines of Lord Sterline and of Shakspeare are so much alike 
as to argue a direct connection between them, and not a mere derivation of 
both from Spenser. If Hunter’s date is correct, Lord Sterline and not Shak- 
speare would be the imitator ; but the preponderance of critical opinion tells 
the other way. As to the supposed reference to Prince Henry’s early death, 
it strikes us as one of those superfluous suggestions which are hardly worth 
discussing. Shakspeare may have thought of a rheumatic attack of his 
own when he described so feelingly the aches and cramps with which Ariel 
tormented the rude seamen ! 

Another unmistakable borrowing of Shakspeare’s is his farewell 
address to the spirits in Act v. scene 1. It is a variation of a passage in 
Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. But what a variation! 
He showers a fretwork of fairy fancies over the bare rafters of the classical 
original, and gives the force of picturesque detail and the charm of most 
musical expression to each adopted image. A more thoroughly Shak- 
spearian passage does noi exist throughout the range of his compositions, 
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To revert once more to the origin of the play. Anti-Bermudists may 
fairly say that there is nothing in Shakspeare’s shipwreck which he may 
not have derived from sources disconnected with the Bermuda events of 
1609 ; and that Rogers’s shipwreck in Ariosto was a sufficient model for its 
main features. And here we may add, in aid of their argument, that there 
existed in Shakspeare’s time another account of a shipwreck which he 
could not fail to have seen and studied, and which actually affords some 
of the touches for which precedents have been triumphantly pointed out 
elsewhere. We almost wonder that St. Paul’s shipwreck, recounted in the 
Acts of the Apostles, has not obtained more notice in this connection. 
‘There shall not an hair fall from any of you,” says St. Paul to the 
frightened crew. “Not a hair perished,” says Ariel. It was attempted 
to run St. Paul’s ship into a creek with a shore, but it came to pieces on 
the way. Ariel guided the vessel of the King of Naples while it was in 
the act of ‘‘ splitting” into a ‘‘ deep nook.” The attempt to lighten the 
ship had been made in both cases. Some of the sailors in St. Paul’s ship 
escaped on boards and pieces of the ship; Trinculo, on a butt of sack. 
Our limited space has obliged us to leave out some collateral arguments 
bearing on the question of date. The often-cited passage from Ben | 
Jonson’s introduction to his Bartholomew Fair, 1614, merely goes to 
show that in that year the Tempest was known as an acted play; and 
as a piece of evidence it is covered by the entry in Lord Treasurer 
Harrington’s accounts mentioning its representation in 16138. The 
prologue to Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour (1596), which Hunter 
also cites, is too vague to serve as evidence at all. Meissner lays stress 
on the argument for a late date derived from an examination lately made 
by another German critic (Hertzberg) of the technical structure of the 
versification. But, as far as we can make out, this would throw the 
Tempest, at all events, into the same category as to time with the Winter's 
Tale and Cymbeline, and show it to have been a much earlier composition 
than Henry VIII. for instance—the Roman plays not seeming to be 
included in the calculation. 

Meissner’s general hypothesis as to Shakspeare’s mode of evolving his 
composition, has an unquestionable smack of German subtlety about it ; 
but allowing for this his summary isa useful one. ‘‘ We see continually,” 
he observes, ‘‘ that it was the characters which constituted the kernel and } 
the starting point of his labours. For the most part it would seem that 
some course of reading or other awakened in him the idea of an interesting | 
character, a model for the exposition of some special region of psychology. | 
The action by means of which the character displayed itself appeared as 
the second subject for consideration. According to this view the starting 
point for the Tempest was not furnished by Ayrer’s Sidea, but by the 
sources which happened to have suggested to the poet the conception of 
the two prominent characters, Prospero and Caliban.”’ Meissner then argues 
that Prospero was, in the first place, probably, an amplification of the 
poet’s own former conception of Cerimon, the wise lord of Ephesus, in 
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the play of Pericles; and that the particular touches for his quality of a 
magician, &c., were taken from the popular accounts of Dr. Dee, the 
Rosicrucian, Marlowe’s Faustus, and other sources already noted by our 
antiquaries ; that Caliban was intended as a contrast to Prospero, a display 
of savage ignorance and brutality as against culture and science, and that 
the special studies for him were derived from hints in travellers’ tales, also 
sedulously tracked out by early English commentators (seo references in 
Malone, &c.) The idea of making Prospero a magician, and, in general, 
the main features of the story.as it is told in the Tempest, are obviously 
derived from the nearly contemporary play of the Schdne Sidea by Ayrer 
of Niiremberg. But Meissner thinks that Shakspeare modified his love- 
passages after the pattern of his own Pericles, again, when that shipwrecked 
prince courts Thaisa (Pericles, Act ii. scene 8) with consent, not with 
disapprobation, of her father. Again, he departed entirely from the model 
of the Sidea in imagining, not an inland desert, but a remote island for the 
scene of his action. That island suggestion, says Meissner, came from 
Ariosto, and with it the suggestion of a storm as the vehicle of his action. 
For the description of a storm he found prototypes both in Ariosto and in 
the new Bermuda narratives of 1609, &. His own Pericles also furnished 
him with some touches. Then the idea of an undiscovered island led him 
to the thought of the old Utopias, and of Montaigne’s eulogistic fancies 
about the cannibal inhabitants of antarctic France. Hence his satirical 
extract of a passage from that writer, put in the mouth of an unreclaimable 
savage whom he named Caliban by an obvious metathesis. For the story 
of Prospero’s expulsion from his dominions and quarrel with his brother, 
and for the marriage of Claribel and the King of Tunis, previous to the 
opening of the play, Meissner refers us to the old authorities raked up by 
our earlier commentators, to Greene’s play of King Alphonsus, Turberville’s 
Trayical Tales, and sundry episodes of old Italian history ; for the comic 
scenes (besides the Schéne Sidea), to Frampton’s translation of Marco Polo, 
Marlowe’s Faustus, and other works of the time, also known to and cited 
by Malone and his predecessors. Of the masque in Act iv., we need not 
speak again. 

Meissner’s inferences, if sometimes we are constrained to think them 
too far-fetched, are moderate and sober as compared with the vagaries in 
which some continental critics of the Tempest have indulged. Thus, 
Tieck, starting from the hymeneal masque in Act iv., as affording the key 
to the whole play, and imagining it to have been composed expressly for 
the marriage of Princess Elizabeth and the Prince Palatine, detects in it 
throughout a reference to that event. Prospero, he said, was intended 
for King James I., noted as an aspirant to the fame of learning, and of 
demonological science in particular; Miranda was the princess-bride ; 
Ferdinand, the palgrave from beyond seas, who had come to wed her. 

Moritz Rapp treated the play as a piece of psychological symbolism. 
Prospero is Shakspeare himself; Miranda his daughter Susanna ; Ariel is 
the poet’s good genius, his own ideal instincts and gifts; Caliban is the 
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coarse material self, which struggles against his higher nature, and is 
conquered. Stephano and Trinculo (malicious if true) are meant for Ben 
Jonson and Drayton, the poet’s boon companions. 

Emile Montégut, a French commentator, carrying this notion into a 
somewhat different channel, supposes Shakspeare to have shadowed the 
circumstances, not of his moral, but of his artistic life, in the career of 
Prospero. Sycorax stands for the witch Barbarism, which had once 
possession of the drama. Oaliban, her son, was the poet Marlowe. The 
different foes of Prospero are other dramatic authors and critics originally 
opposed to Shakspeare, but eventually subdued by his genius. Ariel is 
the good spirit of the English stage, bound with fotters till the master 
released it; his staff and magic books, the sole implements of Prospero’s 
power, are the old tales and chronicles from which Shakspeare himself 
drew his conceptions. 

Lastly, K. I. Clement, a German, improves upon Tieck’s hypothesis, 
and suggests that Prospero being James I., Sycorax is meant for Queen 
Elizabeth, Alonzo for the King of Spain, and Caliban for the colony of 
Virginia ! 

Truly, no Isaac of York was ever put to a more inquisitorial torture 
than our Prince of Poets has been, for the revelation of the sources of his 
spirit-wealth and of the purposes of its application. The inquiry, where firm 
ground is attainable, cannot fail to be fascinating; and to the labours of 
all careful cool-headed critics we bid good speed. But Shakspeare’s 
greatness is not to be tethered or shorn down by any critical detections ; 


‘and we can fancy his glorious soul smiling at the assiduity with which the 


secret of his strength and the purport of his musings are sought for, 
conscious that, on the one hand, he possessed within himself the gift which ' 
alone could impart real value to borrowed material; which could turn dross 
into gold like the fabled alchemy of Dr. Dee ; which could throw the spell 
of enchantment over dull and brutish natures, like his own magician- 
prince ; conscious, also, on the other hand, that in the simple portraiture 
of the aims, passions, and imaginations of universal human nature lies a 
wisdom deeper than allegory, a poetry more moving than any subtleties of 
metaphysical analysis. And to the many generations of his commentators 
—to the sages of the blaek-letter crew, of the psychological school, and of 
the Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft—we can fancy him 
exclaiming the courteous remonstrance of Prospero :— 


As you from crimes would pardoned be, 
Let your indulgence set me free ! 
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On Gardening, 
ee 


Sirrine at my open window, this summer morning, and watching one of 
the steadiest downfalls of rain which we have had all through the season, I 
think of the disarrangement of certain little plans which I had formed for 
the day ; but I console myself with the reflection that the earth has been 
very thirsty for some time, and that last night I had been talking of 
watering my garden. The hay has been gathered in and stacked, in the 
fields opposite to me, and the corn is not yet ripe for the sickle. SoI 
may be permitted, without selfishness, to think of my garden. There is 
nothing, perhaps, that so much as gardening reconciles us to all atmo- 
spherical conditions. Whatever the weather may be, it is sure to be 
favourable to some of our possessions. If the sun does not shine to ripen 
the fruit, the rain falls to revive the flowers and to develop the root-crops. 
There is something to be thankful for in every change. We do not come 
to understand this all at once. There are some things, indeed, rather 
hard to understand ; and one of these’is the great fact that whether it be 
fair or whether it be foul, it is all for the best. But if we only wait a 
little, and possess ourselves in patience, we shall soon come to appreciate 
the beneficent operations of nature. Inexperience thinks that everything 
is going wrong, when in reality everything is going right. I took a house 
and entered on possession in the month of May, with a great expectation 
of a fine crop of roses. But there was not a bud on any one tree— 
whereas in the garden of the house I was vacating, every tree and every 
bush was in full blossom. I made up my mind that I should not see a rose, 
and had in thought condemned the worn-out trees to speedy extirpation. 
But although they put in a somewhat late appearance, it was a highly 
creditable one. A cold spring and late frosts had kept them back, being 
in a more exposed position, and they had almost entirely escaped the 
grub of the earlier season. So it turned out that what I had thought 
was all against me was all in my favour ; and thus I learnt that it is wise 
always to wait. 

There is a great deal more to be learnt from gardening—but I am 
about to discourse not so much of its lessons as of its delights. And 
when I speak of gardens, I must not be supposed to refer in any way to 
those of the grand Baconian type, whereof the great essayist has written 
with as much fine taste as common sense —‘‘ Gardens,” as he says, 
speaking of those which are, indeed, prince-like, ‘‘ the contents of which 
ought not well to be under thirty acres of ground, and to be divided into 
three parts—a green in the entrance, a heath or desert, in the going- 
forth, and- the main garden in the midst, besides alleys on both sides,’’— 
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such gardens, public or private, as those of Kew, Chatsworth, Stowe, and 
the like—but to such modest domains as men of slender income may 
cultivate, and in which they may take a personal interest —nay, even 
cottage gardens, such as labouring-men tend lovingly before and after the 
day’s work by which they live. 

I have seldom read anything in which I more heartily concurred than 
in this, which I find in the Introductory Epistle to Cowley’s poem of the 
Garden. It is written ‘to John Evelyn, Esq.” ‘I never had any other 
desire so strong and so like to covetousness as that one, which I have had 
always, that I might be master at least of a small house and large garden, 
with very moderate conveniences joined to them, and there dedicate the 
remainder of my life to the culture of them and the study of nature.’’ 
In these days of increasing population and extending cities, it is the 
necessity—and in some instances, perhaps, the ambition—of men to have 
large houses and small gardens. How many wealthy people build, pur- 
chase, or hire, in the beautiful suburbs of London, spacious mansions, 
with all modern appliances and conveniences, splendidly decorated, papered 
and gilded in the most costly fashion, but with scarcely a rood of ground 
around them. The immense value, for building purposes, of land near 
London, and, in a lesser degree, of all large and increasing cities and 
towns, renders this an inevitable condition of suburban residence. You 
may sometimes see ‘‘a small house and large garden” among a number 
of pretentious, landless villas ; but you may be sure that the house, with 
these blessed conditions, is the oldest in the place, that it is held under a 
long lease, and that, so soon as the lease shall fall in, it will be doomed 
to utter extinction. Half-a-dozen villas, four stories high, will be erected 
on the two acres of garden-ground. The small partitions thus created 
will be highly cultivated. There will be a number of pretty parterres, but 
not ‘* a small house and a large garden’”’ in the place. 

Of course, I do not forget that this applies only to dwellers in the 
neighbourhood of cities. There are those who, “remote from towns,” 
‘run their godly’ (or godless) ‘‘ race’—people in the agricultural or 
bucolic state of existence—and there are our excellent parish priests, who, 
for the most part, are hearty gardeners. I have seldom seen prettier 
gardens, or gardens in a better state of cultivation, than those which 
surround our parsonage-houses. Labour is cheaper in the rural districts, 
and your parish priest, conscientious though he may be, has leisure time 
on his hands to superintend, and, if he be in the vigour of his years, to 
work in, his garden-grounds. ‘‘ Please, sir, master is working in the 
garden,” used to be, and still is, a common answer to the inquiry whether 
Mr. Primrose is at home. Perhaps the divine has a stout son or two to 
aid him, and wife and daughters to do the gentler and more tasteful part of 
the work. I have seen many a pretty sight of this kind, especially in the 
‘“sweet shire of Devon;” and in my younger days I have struck in to 
help to water the peas or to hoe the potatoes. I have heard men say that 
they do not care to gat birds which they have killed or fish which they 
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have caught themselves : they despise shooting or angling “ for the pot.” 
But gardening for the pot is no such bad thing. If it does nothing else, 
it gives you an appetite to eat the produce of the soil; and, for my own 
part, I must confess that I have never found any fruit or vegetables 
obtained from a neighbouring greengrocer, or bought in Covent Garden, 
half so enjoyable as those which I have reared and picked myself. I at 
least have full assurance of the freshness of them. 

It is one of the pleasantest signs of the times, that the love of horti- 
culture is so notably increasing amongst us, especially in the middle and 
lower classes of society. I have heard men lament that the intrusion of 
the builder has marred the fair face of nature in some of the loveliest 
parts of the country ; and again, that the railway is an enemy to the 
picturesque. But there is much to be said on the other side. It is, 
doubtless, pleasant at times to come upon vast stretches of heath or 
woodland, without a sign of human habitation. But too much of this 
becomes wearisome ; and one soon rejoices in signs of the living man. 
There are many places which, as I remember them in my youth, were 
beautiful wildernesses, but which are now a constant succession of beau- 
tiful parterres. I surveyed, as an Addiscombe cadet, the ground on 
which the Crystal Palace and the vast assemblage of houses, down to the 
great Norwood Cemetery, now stand. There were woods and gipsies in 
those days. And to stumble upon a house was an event. There’ is, 
perhaps, no place, within an equal distance of London, in which the 
value of land for building purposes is at the present time so high, in 
which the gardens are so small, and, it may be said, so poorly cultivated. 
The one great palatial garden on the hill, which makes even Bacon’s 
idea of a garden a diminutive conception, suffices for all the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. Residents in the immediate vicinity say that they 
have one of the finest gardens in the world open to them, and why should 
they care about their Lilliputian plots of ground? It is difficult to 
answer this, except by saying that one likes to have a rose or cabbage of 
one’s own, But in places more remote from such a regal garden, 
smaller ones, according to the middle-class standard, are springing up 
everywhere. In Epping Forest, where I roamed in my earliest youth; 
about Wandsworth and Wimbledon and Richmond, with which I was 
familiar, in my ‘salad age,” what changes have I not seen. I have 
come suddenly upon pretty, flower-girt villas, at well-known turns of the 
road, the sight of which, I must say, has not been distasteful to me. 
I need not add that I protest against over-much enclosure. The lungs 
_of London must not be clogged with brick and mortar. But there is 
plenty of open space yet; and it is not always a painful surprise to come 
upon a pretty creeper-grown cottage, or “ villa” (as we now call the 
modest homes of our suburban residents) with a blaze of scarlet and 
yellow flowers about it, standing out from the dark background.* These 





* « A rural scene to me is never perfect without the addition of some kind of 
building.” —SHENsTONE: Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening. 
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well-ordered little gardens commonly show signs of womanly care. Indeed 
you will rarely pass them without seeing maid or matron at work, with 
basket and scissors in hand, And there is something more pleasantly 
suggestive in the sight than in dark woods and barren commons. 

We owe not only these buildings, but the style of these buildings, 
to the railroad. The occupants of these pretty flower-girt villas, but 
for the blessing of our present facility of locomotion, would be living in 
some long, dingy street in the cheaper quarters of the metropolis. But 
this is not all that the rail has done for us. It has rubbed off much of 
our reserve, our exclusiveness, our dislike of being seen by our neigh- 
bours. When I wasa boy, the care of every man living a little way ‘‘ out 
of town,” was to encase himself in heavy brick walls, shutting out the 
road, so that he could neither see nor be seen. Whatever beauty there 
might be in his garden-grounds he kept it scrupulously to himself. He 
drove himself to town in a “‘ gig,”’ or went, with the same fellow-travellers, 
in a six-inside coach, and seldom saw any new faces. The very notion 
of his wife or daughter travelling in a public vehicle would have been 
an offence and an abomination to him. But now we all travel in public. 
We ventilate ourselves on the railway platform. We eat and drink 
gregariously at the railway bouffet. We do not care who sees us. And 
so, when we go to our suburban homes, we are no longer afraid .of being 
seen by the passer-by; and instead of a high brick-wall we have an open 
iron-railing before our gardens. And thus the beauty of our flowers 
benefits others than ourselves. And it is no shame for man, maid, or 
matron to be seen gardening. 

‘‘Noshame!”’ Is it not a glory thus to tread in the paths of the 
common parents of mankind—‘“ the gardener Adam and his wife ””—ere 
sin and sorrow entered the world? It is almost impossible to associate 
anything low or vile with the thought of flowers— 

Flowers are lovely ; love is flowerlike, 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
and though we may not always be right in the supposition that where is 
a well-cultivated garden there is a well-ordered home, I doubt whether we 
should be often wrong in the surmise. I look down, twice a day, from 
the railroad upon the backs of a number of small suburban dwellings, 
occupied presumedly by a better class of artisans, with narrow strips of 
garden-ground in the rear; and I see that some are bright with flowers, 
whilst others (I am glad to say the minority) have not a patch of colour 
in them, but present simply an area of dirt. Among the flowers I see 
cleanly, healthy-looking women and children, and at evening-tide the good 
man happy and robust; but on the bare spaces slatternly women doing 
nothing, and unwholesome men sulkily smoking their pipes at the door. 
It would be unreasonable and intolerant to deny that there are many 
excellent men without any love of gardens or gardening. Dr. Johnson 
confessed that he ‘‘ hated to hear about prospects and views, and laying 
out grounds, and taste in gardening.” ‘Sir, let us take a walk down 
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Fleet Street.” He spoke scornfully of poor Shenstone and the Leasowes 
—or, rather, of Shenstone for having spent so much time and so much 
money on the Leasowes; for he admitted that the poet ‘made his 
little domain the envy of the great and the admiration of the skilful, a 
place to be visited by travellers and copied by designers.” We can feel 
no surprise that Johnson was of this mind with respect to gardens and 
gardening. Indeed, it would have been surprising if it had been other- 
wise. He liked Mrs. Thrale’s tea at Streatham better than Mrs. Thrale’s 
garden. 
There is one especial advantage in a taste for horticulture, that 
Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety. 

As we grow old it commonly happens that the pursuits of our youth 
lose their charm. We may grow tired of them, or physical infirmity may 
render us incapable of enjoying them. We cannot play at cricket, we 
cannot pull an oar on the river, we cannot ride to hounds as we did in 
our prime. We have reached a stage of ‘‘old-fogyism”’ and whist. 
But the garden never wearies us. It is a “‘ good old gentlemanly” pur- 
suit; as long as we can see or smell, it must delight us. And it can 
never do us any harm, physical or moral, unless we allow our love of it 
to lead us into expenditure beyond our means. And, oh! the good that 
it does. How it cheers, how it invigorates — nay, how it purifies. 
Truly has it been written— 


In nature there is nothing melancholy. 


The mere sight of trees and flowers and lawns acts as a perpetual tonic. 
It is dreary work to rise in the morning and to see nothing from one’s 
windows but a vast monotony of dingy brown brick. There is nothing, 
to my mind, in such a sight to lighten one’s troubles or to strengthen 
one for the strifes and struggles of the coming day. It must be admitted, 
however, that there are those who have thought and have said otherwise. 
‘‘A man must have a rare recipe for melancholy who can be dull in 
Fleet Street,’ wrote dear, genial, kindly-hearted Charles Lamb. ‘I am 
naturally inclined to hypochondria, but in London it vanishes like all 
other ills.” He confessed to an “‘ almost insurmountable aversion from 
solitude and rural scenes.” * I have such an affection for Elia, that 
there are few points on which I would not say, Errare malo cum Corolagno 
quam cum aliis recté sentire. But this is one on which I can express no 





* I should like to believe that this was written in a purely dramatic sense (it is 
in a little sketch headed “‘ The Londoner’’), but, although there is obviously some 
fiction in it (for the writer says that he was born on Lord Mayor’s Day, whereas 
Charles Lamb was born in February), the sentiments expressed are undeniably his 
own. There is very little mention of rural pleasures in any of his writings ; but 
there is often an unconscious recognition in his metaphors of those floral beatitudes 
which it is given to all more or less to enjoy. For example, he writes of Edward VI. 
as “ the young flower that was untimely cropt as it begun to fill our land with its 
early odours,” 
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sympathy. I have no love of absolute solitude, I should like always to 
have— 
A friend in my retreat, 
Whom I can whisper, “ Solitude is sweet.” 
I like to look across my garden, and to see people of all sorts and con- 
ditions going about their daily work or their daily pleasure. The labour- 
ing man with his scythe, the milkman with his cans, the ‘ sweet girl 
graduate,” with her portfolio under her arm; the rosy, elastic-limbed boy, 
with his cricket-bat over his shoulder; the stalwart equestrian, taking 
the crisp morning air before he betakes himself to the serious business of 
the day ; the little family-party bound for the railway, catalogues in hand, 
to visit the International or the Academy ; the mother and child perched 
on the top of a timber-laden cart, getting a country ride for nothing,—all 
these have their several charms for me; and I doubt whether I should 
enjoy the rural delights of my trees, my flowers, and my green lawns, as 
I now enjoy them, if it were not for this background of humanity. I was 
born in London ; I am a Cockney of Cockneys.* But I have wandered 
far afield. I have dwelt in three quarters of the globe; and I have 
learnt to associate the delights of fields and flowers with moving pictures 
of humanity. Indeed, I do not know any genuine lover of nature, who is 
not a genuine lover of humanity ; who does not see in a rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed child,— 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a cottage-door. 

I think that there is an undue tendency in these days towards too 
much uniformity and regularity in gardening. For my own part, I like to 
see a flower-bed with a variety of colours and forms in it—not a great 
patch of scarlet, or pink, or yellow, or purple. I am looking out as I 
write on beds of both fashions, and to my eye the omnium-gatherum 
hap-hazard style is the more picturesque of the two. I am not sure that 
if I were allowed to have my own way, I should not rather encourage a 
style of natural wildness. Often the fairest and sweetest things come up 
by chance. I have, indeed, a sort of partiality for what the gardener calls 
‘“‘weeds.”’ It is not easy, indeed, to determine the exact point at which 
the domain of ‘‘ weeds’’ ends and that of ‘flowers’ commences. My 
gardener not only calls, but treats as weeds what I regard as very beautiful 
flowers. Only the other day I arrested him in the process of remorse- 





* It is natural that these early metropolitan associations, if not broken by distant 
peregrinations in after-years, should induce a deeply-rooted love of cities. I believe 
that there are some whom nothing can reconcile to anything countrified. My dear 
friend G S—— told me a charming story of a City warehouseman, who, after 
long years, was at last induced by his master to take a holiday on Hampstead Heath. 
Next day, he was asked what he thought of it—whether he had enjoyed himself. 
He did not think much of it, he said ; he couldn’t say that he had much enjoyed 
himself. He thought the houses better than the hills—the pavement better than the 
gorse. At last, in despair, his master asked him if, at least, he did not like the fresh 
air. ‘Well, sir,” he answered, “I thought it rather thin.” 
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lessly tearing up all the beautiful white convolvuluses that were climbing 
up a bank and encircling the trunks of trees, with the most graceful 
festoonery that it is possible to conceive. Nothing of Nature’s sowing— 
nothing not artificially cultivated is held to be deserving of a place in the 
garden. And yet how beautiful some of these castaways are. ‘If they 
are weeds,” I said, ‘‘I should like to have more such weeds.” And I told 
him that I had seen the most beautiful cactuses growing wild, and hedge- 
rows of flowering aloes. If we could only import a little more of Nature 
into our gardens, how much more delightful they would be. Something 
has been done recently in this respect, by the large importation of common 
ferns into our garden-grounds. People go far afield to seek them in the 
most uncultivated places, and yet it is not long since they would have been 
plucked up and’thrown away as weeds, because they grow wild. A great 
deal may be done in the way of development of species with respect to 
the vegetable world, in the domains both of flowers and of fruit. That 
glorious rose is but a development of the wild briar; that exquisite ripe 
peach comes from the stock of the wild almond-tree. 

I have heard it said that gardening may be ‘all well enough in the 
summer, but where are you when winter comes?’ Well, you are in 
your glass-houses, if you have any,—and there are few cultivators of 
flowers who have not larger or smaller covered gardens of this kind. 
Read what good Mr. Hole says about this in his charming Book about 
Roses. He tells us, that to his extreme astonishment, much thinking that 
he was being hoaxed, he received an invitation at Easter time to be one 
of the judges at a working-men’s rose-show at Nottingham. He went, 
and he was charmed. Neither he nor any of his neighbours had a rose 
in bloom; but there, in the club-room of a public-house, he found a 
display of roses, cultivated by working-men, that gladdened his heart. 
‘A prettier sight, a more complete surprise of beauty, could not have 
presented itself, on that cold cloudy morning ; and in no royal palace, no 
museum of rarities, no mart of gems, was there that day in all the world 
a table so fairly dight.” Judgment delivered, he went to see the gardens 
of the working-men; ‘‘tiny allotments, on sunny slopes, separated by 
hedges or boards, in size about three to a rood.” And they had their 
glass-houses, ‘too! ‘‘ Houses!” exclaims good Mr. Hole. ‘Why, a 
full-sized giant would have taken them up like a hand-glass ; and even I, 
but a small office-boy in connection with that great profession,* was 
unable in most of them to stand upright, and into some to enter at all. 
That bit of glass had been, nevertheless, as much a dream and hope and 
happiness to its owner as the Crystal Palace to Paxton.” 





* Though not bearing upon my subject, I cannot resist giving Mr. Hole’s note to 
this word “ profession.” “One of the first of many delicious stories which it was 
my privilege to hear Mr. Thackeray tell, was that, once upon a time, he and Mr. 
Higgins (Jacob Omnium) went to see a giant, and that the man at the door inquired 
whether they were in the business, because, if so, no charge would be made for 


admission.” 
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We learn from this that even the humblest gardeners may have their 
little bits of glass, so that their cultivation of flowers may proceed even in 
the severest wintry weather. But this is not the only answer to the 
objection that gardening is ‘‘ all well enough in the summer,”’ for there is 
gardening all the year round for those who look understandingly at the 
matter. I admit that there is often an undue tendency to sacrifice every- 
thing to summer effects. But I do not call this gardening. There is no 
reason why you should not have a rotation of floral crops. Even those 
poor Nottingham weavers, as we learn from Mr. Hole, could keep up a 
succession of delights. ‘There,’ he writes, ‘to cheer the ungenial 
days of winter, were the Christmas rose, the aconite, the laurestinus, the 
golden holly, the cheimonanthus fragrans, on its snug bit of southern 
wall, with the large yellow jasmines near, and the winter violets beneath. 
There to follow in the spring, the mezereon, the erica, the berberis, the 
snowdrop, hepatica, polyanthus, crocus, and tulip. After these the lilac, 
laburnum, ribes, and then the royal rose.” If these poor workmen can 
accomplish such results as are here described, it must be the ignorance of 
middle-class cultivators alone that can keep them from out-doors garden- 
ing ‘all the year round.” 

It is, indeed, this frequent change, this never-wearying variety, that is 
the main charm of the garden. You leave home for a little time, and 
when you return, lo! everything is changed. New colours, new forms, 
new perfumes greet you. There are fresh flowers on the stem, fresh fruit 
on the bough. I know few things more enjoyable than the first walk in 
your garden after an absence from home. Few men, who are really fond 
of gardening, ever care to be long away from their household gods. It is, 
indeed, one of the most salutary effects of a love of gardening that your 
thoughts seldom turn towards the delights of vagrancy and the charms of 
strange places. You may go to one of the most charming watering-places 
in Great Britain, or wander through the most beautiful parts of continental 
Enrope, but still your “thoughts untravelled fondly turn” to the little 
acre and a half of garden-ground, where your pears are ripening, and your 
dahlias and asters are coming into bloom. Paterfamilias, however, often 
sorely against his will, yields to external pressure, and, looking over the 
barren waste of sand, and stunned by the clangour of brass bands, sighs 
for the flowers and the singing-birds he has left behind him, and is 
harassed by painful anxieties respecting the spoliation of his fruit during 
his absence. I take up, in my desultory way, the current number of Punch, 
and there is a drawing in it of a little girl leaving church with her mother. 
The lady says, ‘‘ And now, Ethel, that you have been to church, tell me 
what part of the service you like best.”” And the child answers promptly, 
‘‘This part, mamma, dear,”—meaning going home again. And there is 
no part of an outing that the horticultural Paterfamilias likes so well as 
the going home again, you may be sure. 

But although a “little bit of glass” is, doubtless, an immense advan- 
tage to gardeners of all degrees, I would not recommend any man to have 
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too much of this commodity. The tendency of an excess of glass is 
towards luxuriousness and extravagance. If you are wealthy, and can 
keep a number of garden-servants, you may have some for in-doors and 
some for out-doors work; but the middle-class gardener will not dig, if he 
can make any excuse for pottering in the glass-houses. I do not wish to 
speak ill of hired gardeners asa race. They have many advantages over 
other classes of servants. They ought to be better than grooms and 
lacqueys, and I do not say that they are not. They are surrounded by 
associations elevating and refining, and many of them seem to love their 
work. But I have observed that they are often obstinate and disobedient. 
Even these somewhat disagreeable qualities may have a brighter side; for 
they may spring from professional zeal and inborn consciousness of know- 
ledge. They feel that they know more than their masters, and that their 
masters have no right to interfere. It has been said that the worst 
professional is always a greater master of his craft than the best amateur ; 
and this, perhaps, is true in everything except cricketing. But the owner 
of a garden who pays wages for its cultivation may fairly claim the right 
of having it cultivated in his own way. He is lucky, however, if he gains 
his point. The gardener cither argues the matter and convinces his 
master that he is wrong, or else he sullenly assents, and disobeys his 
orders as soon as the master’s back is turned. Again, they are very 
prone to have their particular hobbies, wherein it must be acknowledged 
that they do not differ from the rest of mankind. One very common form 
in which these partialities develop themselves is the cultivation of 
cucumbers. I have observed this both in England and in Wales. I have 
known gardeners spend hours and hours of good time, to the neglect of 
other important duties, on the production of a few specimens of this 
unwholesome article of consumption, as if the whole duty of man con- 
sisted in rearing and eating cucumbers. They will point with exultation 
to half-a-dozen of these esculents, all in the same state of development, 
as if they had achieved a triumph, although the potatoes are not hoed and 
the rose-stems not pruned of their suckers. To protest that you care 
more for roses than for cucumbers, or that potatoes go further towards the 
support of a household, is of very little avail in such a case. The 
gardener commonly gets the best of it. 

I have said that after all, however vexatious it may be, there is some- 
thing good at the bottom of this. Like other genuine aspirants, a 
gardener wishes to improve himself; and if you have the misfortune to 
have a large extent of glass-houses, out-doors gardening is tolerably 
certain to be neglected. I am writing as one of the middle-classes, who 
can afford nothing more than a permanent gardener, with an occasional 
help at odd times when work presses, and row and then a weeding-boy. 
I repeat that noblemen and gentlemen of great estate can have a whole 
phalanx of gardeners—can have their work done in departments as in a 
Government office. I do not envy these great people in the least; for 
Iam sure they cannot enjoy their vast domains as much as I enjoy my 
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acre-and-a-half of flowers and vegetables. But the work done in glass- 
houses with them does not interfere with the out-of-doors gardening as it 
does with me. And I would counsel men of slender means never to 
encumber themselves with too much glass. If they do, justice will never 
be done to the open-air garden. And to my mind the latter is worth all 
the rest. For we cannot live in our glass-houses. Indeed, a little of 
them is more than enough, at such temperature as is often maintained; 
whilst, whether we are indoors or out-of-doors, the flowers of the garden 
may be always before us. We may walk beside them on our gravel- 
walks, or sit among them on our lawns, or see them from our library- 
windows—in a word, we can have them always with us. 

There is no doubt, I think, that if the flowers were called upon to 
elect a president, the rose would be at the head of the poll, and that the 
election would be confirmed by our human communities.* ‘‘ Every year,” 
we are told by Mr. Hole, ‘‘this enthusiasm increases.” And the revered 
rosarian has given us some wonderful statistics in support of this assertion. 
It is truly a pleasant thing to think of this enormous increase of the 
cultivation of roses. If we go on at this rate of progression, England 
will soon be a great garden of roses. It is a delightful thought. They 
are, certainly, possessions of which one can never have too many. I am 
myself all for numbers. I am not able to keep pace with those rosarians 
who go in for the cultivation of rare and new sorts, and strive to produce 
single roses of the highest excellence for competition at public shows. I 
confess that I do not know the names of those that I have, and I do not 
much care, any further than to ensure a succession of flowering plants for 
the longest possible period of the year. When ‘the last rose of summer”’ 
is gone, happily the autumn roses come to bless us. Mr. Paul, the great 
rose-grower of Waltham, tells us that, with the exception of July, he has 
the best display of roses in September. It is of course an essential point 
in gardening—whether for beauty or for use—to keep up a constant supply 
of spring, summer, and autumn plants in natural profusion. Indeed, the 
rose-culture of the times has advanced to such perfection, that all the old 
practical traditions are gone, and I doubt whether either Mr. Paul of 





* Mr. Hole may object, and rightly too, perhaps, to this republican notion, for he 
styles the rose the “ Queen of flowers,” the “ Queen of the garden,” and the “ Queen 
of beauty,” which are certainly more poetical designations. There is a passage in his 
chapter with the latter heading, which is so illustrative of the practical view which 
I am taking of the general question that I cannot refrain from quoting it. “ Loved 
by all grades and ages,” he says of the rose, “from the little village child, who 
wreathes it from the hedge—now in his sister’s hair—to the princess who holds it 
in her bouquetiére, so it may be alike enjoyed in the labourer’s garden or the con- 
servatory of the peer. Wherever it is loved, there will it display its beauty ; and 
the best cloth of gold I ever saw was on a cottager’s wall. It is adapted for every 
position and for every pocket too. The poorest may get his own briers, and beg 
a few buds from the rich; and men of moderate means may make or maintain a 
rosary at a very moderate expense. There is nothing n floriculture to be perpetuated 
80 cheaply as a garden of roses.” 
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Waltham, or Mr. Keynes of Salisbury, whose family garden-grounds I was 
wont to pass twice a day when at school, more than forty years ago, will 
now acknowledge that the roses of Cashmere are “‘ the brightest the world 
ever gave.” 

There is a pleasant result of gardening about which I would say a 
word or two. It tends to good neighbourly feeling, by facilitating the 
continual interchange of small kindnesses. It is so easy and so pleasant 
to give cuttings and seeds, and even grown plants, to one’s neighbours— 
to give them what we have, and to receive from them what we have not. 
This sort of reciprocity often brings people together who, otherwise, might 
have lived apart for years. Much, in this way, is done by our gardeners, 
and we often know not whence our contributions come or whither they 
go. But it often happens, especially in the case of very near neighbours, 
whose holdings are small, and who work a good deal with their own 
hands, that life-long and valuable friendships spring out of such small 
beginnings ; whilst ready-made friendships are kept alive by such kindly 
reciprocations. I have sometimes doubted, however, whether those who 
have the means at their disposal do half enough to distribute their flowers 
among those who have none. People in the country or in the suburbs 
could send nothing more welcome to their friends in our great towns than 
baskets of flowers. We send game, we send fruit, we send many things 
to our friends; but out of our abundance we rarely send flowers. I do 
not forget that there is a difficulty—flowers are very perishable. But, 
with a little thought, a little care, I think that we might convey them to 
our friends without much deterioration on their passage. If those great 
ladies who say, as I have often heard them say, that they never see their 
roses in bloom upon the trees or the bushes, can still have them to 
decorate their dinner-tables* and their drawing-rooms in London, we can 
send them to our sick friends at a distance. It is of the sick, indeed, 
that we should especially think in this case. For all who have ever 
suffered (and who has not ?) know the cheering influence of flowers in the 
sick-room. I have recently seen, in one of our morning-papers, an appeal 
to flower-growers on behalf of our public hospitals. I heartily sympathize 
with this kindly advocacy. I have often thought how much is being 
done, in a quiet, homely way, to mitigate the dreariness of hospital life, 
by opening boxes at some of the railway-stations (why should we not have 
them at all?) for the morning papers, which have beguiled the journey 
of so many travellers to London, which, like the marine, have “ done 
their duty, and are ready to do it again.” But, of course, this simple 
machinery cannot be used for the distribution of flowers, and in this busy 
striving world, when every quarter of an hour is of value to a man, the 
difficulty in all such cases is how to do what one could wish to do. If 





* One of the pleasantest improvements of modern times is the embellishment 
of the dinner-table with flowers, in substitution of the old deformity of hideous joints 
of flesh and unseemly-looking carcasses of fowl. 
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some good sister-of-charity would come to me in the morning (the earlier 
the better), with a basket over her arm, on behalf of St. George’s 
Hospital, or any other similar institution, I would fill it to the brim with 
flowers of my own cutting. There are thousands in the suburbs of 
London who would do the same, until our hospitals are turned into 
gardens. 

I wrote, in a former essay, something in favour of window-gardening. 
I am glad to see that it is growing and prospering under high auspices, 
and that Lord Shaftesbury, ever foremost in well-doing, has been pro- 
moting, with a heartiness beyond all praise, this, the almost solitary 
amusement of the poor Londoner that is only purifying in its effects. 
It has been said, and not without truth, that to place a row of flower- 
pots on one’s window-ledges is to exclude so much air. Now I certainly 
would not recommend any one who can enjoy, in any other way, the 
beauty and perfume of flowers, to barricade his windows with flower-pots, 
or to festoon them with creepers. But it is much better to have these 
blessings, even with the drawback of which I have spoken, than not to 
have them at all; and if less air enters the poor man’s room, what does 
enter it is sweeter, when it wafts the perfume of the flowers into the 
narrow and crowded chamber. As I am writing this by snatches, with 
sometimes intervals of a week, I take up a morning paper and I finda 
paragraph (August 5) headed “ Docks and Flowers.” The docks are not 
dock-leaves but dockyards. A dockyard is not quite the place in which 
one would expect to find flowers growing. My recollections of old visits 
to the docks do not include even a blade of grass. But I learn from the 
paper, that the directors of the East and West India Docks Companies 
“annually promote a competition in the growth of flowers.’’ ‘ Their 
last horticultural féte,” it is added, ‘took place last Wednesday and 
Thursday. The exhibitors were exclusively the servants of the company, 
the flowers, fruit, and vegetables having been reared in the West India 
Dock, where the féte was held, and where directors, officers, clerks, with 
their respective wives and friends assembled in happy accord. Money 
prizes were given for the two most cultivated gardens, also for climbers, 
garden herbs, vegetables, and flowers of various descriptions.” Nothing 
can be pleasanter than this: to think of these burly dockyard labourers, 
after the work of the day is done, weary of the task of lowering heavy 
cases into the holds of sailing-vessels, or coaling steamers, or any other 
work that may belong to them, of which I have a general conception, 
derived from old reminiscences, but which I cannot very correctly 
describe—to think of their going at eventide to their narrow homes and 
cultivating their little plots of garden-ground, under what must be regarded 
as somewhat discouraging circumstances and conditions, is very pleasant 
to contemplate. 

Of course this is no solitary case, even in the close vicinity of 
the metropolis. I speak only of its exceptional discouragements. In 
my own immediate. neighbourhood, there was a little while ago a work- 
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man’s horticultural exhibition, which I was pleased to see had been 
promoted by some well-known popular writers of the present day. 
Within a very few years, an extensive village has sprung up near a 
railway station ; and each tenement has a little garden-ground attached 
to it, and each workman has, I believe, a season-ticket ; and when the 
owners of these little houses come out into the fresh country-air after their 
summer-day’s work, they find more delectation (at least the best of them 
do) in their pleasant odorous garden-plots than in the reeking atmosphere 
of the public-house. And even when summer is over, there is the little 
pot-garden in the sitting-room to invite the loving care of the good man. 
I do not know any better antidote to gin, beer, and tobacco, than flowers 
and vegetables and a plot of ground in which to cultivate them. I have 
no objection to a pint of beer and a quiet pipe; what I mean to say 
is, that I like to think that a man has earned them well by an hour or 
two's digging in his garden. 

I ought to have called this essay, in imitation of Shenstone, Uncon- 
nected Thoughts on Gardening, for now I am going back to speak of the 
gardening of the middle classes. A suggestion has been put forth in a 
daily journal, which is commonly in advance of the general intelligence of 
the age, to the effect that horticulture as a profession has been greatly 
overlooked. And I see that some of those periodicals which especially 
devote themselves to the interests of gentlewomen have taken up the 
suggestion, and recommended it as a means of self-support to im- 
poverished English ladies. Writing as an individual amateur gardener, 
I can say with the utmost sincerity that it would be a very happy circum- 
stance if at this moment I knew the name of a horticulturist who could 
come to me and earn his guinea for a little general advice with regard to 
my roses and my fruit-trees. I complain that my roses put forth no 
flowers—that they are luxuriant only in great straggling shoots—that their 
leaves are mildewed, and that they are in an unwholesome state altogether. 
“My dear sir,” says the doctor, ‘‘ how can you expect it to be other- 
wise ? There are four dozen hardy, hungry geraniums in the same bed 
with those two standard roses. Of course they consume all the nourish- 
ment of the soil and absorb all the moisture. If you wished to fatten a 
couple of ducks, you would not turn four dozen voracious sparrows into 
the fattening house.” Of course this is mere elementary knowledge, 
something that ‘‘ everybody knows;” but it is astonishing how many 
mistakes we commit in matters which ‘everybody knows;” how the 
most obvious things escape our ken, in defiance of the plainest common 
sense. But, when the amateur is too far advanced to allow his gardener 
to commit such blundering as this, there are still many more abstruse 
questions to be put to the acute horticulturis:—many diseases that he 
could arrest—many suggestions that he could make for reviving the droop- 
ing and strengthening the languid—for fertilising and invigorating every- 
where, among fruits and flowers—for the right times for sowing and 
planting—for those surgical operations which are so necessary at times 
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for the aiiputation of unhealthy or over-luxuriant members, which are 
weakening the whole tree. Of course we have our gardening books, and 
very tseful they are. But there are some things not to be learnt from 
books. I confess that I have been trying to study the art of ‘‘ budding 
roses,” from gardening books, for some years past, and it is as great a 
mystery to me as ever. A flower-doctor would show me how to do it in 
half-an-hour, or send a cunning assistant to do it for me. It has been 
well said that this is pleasanter work than amputating arms and legs, and 
‘entering at all times the tainted atmosphere of the sick chamber. And 
for my own part I never could discover that the perfect mastery of all the 
secrets of the vegetable world requires a less degree of intelligence than 
that demanded for a perfect knowledge of the mysteries of the human 
frame. The study and the practice of horticulture are alike boundless 
and inexhaustible. There are no limits to the range in this direction of 
experimental science, embracing as it does many of the most interesting 
fields of chemical exploration. If I had to begin life again, and, if such 
were possible, with my present experience, I should be much disposed 
to select horticulture as a profession. There is nothing healthier or 
pleasanter, more elevating or more refining; and I am of opinion with 
the writer to whom I have referred, that good incomes may be made, 
especially by general practitioners who dispense their own drugs, or, in 
other words, issue the products of their gardens and glass-houses. But 
I am writing rather from the customer’s or the patient’s point of view ; 
writing selfishly in short, as one feeling a want which he wishes to have 
supplied. And, if I feel such a want, why may not thousands of others ? 
Let Paterfamilias, who: has more sons than he knows what to do with, 
think of this. Education may begin at home; and let the want be once 
admitted, we may be sure that we shall have no lack of schools and 
classes, professors and teachers, of Botany and Horticulture. The study 
should take a wide scope. It should embrace both the Useful and the 
Beautiful. Some, as in the medical profession, might select special 
branches of study and of practice; as we have our Aurists and Oculists, 
so might we have our Rosarians—a line especially adapted to practitioners 
of the gentler sex. Some might confine themselves to Floriculture ; 
some might go in for Horticulture generally, and tackle the great subject 
of diseased potatoes. Toa man thoroughly understanding that branch 
of science, the cry of ‘‘Oh, doctor, save my crops!’ would be uttered 
in as earnest language as that other cry, ‘‘ Oh, doctor, save my child!” 
And, indeed, to save human food is the next thing to saving human 
life. 

In the meanwhile, there is much that we may learn for ourselves ; 
even under the heaviest pressure of daily business, we may add, morning 
and evening, something to our store of horticultural facts. Nature, 
unsought, will make some new revelation to us.every day, not only in the 
vegetable, but also in the animal world. There are a great number of 
lessons for us still to learn, but, if one only lives long enough, one may 
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learn them some day, even before our eyes are opened in another world. 
One of the most puzzling is about our ‘‘ Garden Friends and Foes.” 
There are some animals or animalcule that prey on the vegetable 
kingdom, and I have been slow to understand their uses. They are most 
destructive both to human food and to floral beauty. I have often 
wondered whether the poet Cowper, who pottered about the Olney garden, 
much as I potter about mine, in undress, but with the substitution of a 
wideawake for a nightcap, would have refused to ‘‘ enter”’ me in his “list 


of friends,” for having killed, during some years past, as many snails and’ 


slugs as I could catch in flagrante delicto. I have often wondered what 
could be the use of snails. But even this question seems now to be 
solved, for I read that they are in great demand in Paris for culinary 
purposes. One journal says that they are worth a halfpenny a piece. If 
80, I think that I could pretty well pay my gardener out of my captures 
in the early morning, especially if there has been a shower of rain, or 
there is a heavy dew on the verdure, if they should be of the right 
kind for the pot. I remember that my father used to give me, when 
a boy, a shilling a hundred for all I caught and destroyed, which was 
cheap for the money ; for the same number would now realize 4s, 2d. in 
the market. I used to pass the garden-roller over them in those days, by 
no means to the improvement of the gravel-walks, until being reproached 
by the gardener for this unseemly conduct, I carried them into the kitchen 
and boiled them. In fact, I turned them unwittingly into soup, not 
knowing that some day this compound would rival the turtle of the 
Mansion House.* Now, I sprinkle a little salt upon their horns and they 
die promptly, in an agony of green froth. But I am somewhat stricken 
with remorse at the thought of the immense amount of human food I 
might have destroyed in the course of my life. The present aspect of 
affairs perplexes me. Will a snail-market be established in London? If 
so, I might pick them tenderly off the young ferns on my favourite bank 
(they are very fond of young ferns) and consign them to some fitting 
receptacle to fatten on less expensive food; and if they are not exactly 
the right reptiles for the market, I could, doubtless, develop them in my 
“‘snailery” into the highest class of esculent. I have seen people 
devouring molluscs of a far less tempting character. 

But it would be unseemly to conclude an Essay on Flowers by 
writing about snails ; so I would fain divert the thoughts of the reader 
from these material considerations, and bring them back again to the sweet 
odours of the garden. How pleasantly has Cowley, alternating the sati- 





* Long before this, however, the subject of snail soup had been broached, even 
in Great Britain. I remember reading, years ago, a delightful story of two Scotch 
philosophers—one, I think, was Dr. Black—who determined experimentally to dine 
upon snail soup. They began heroically upon it, but after many wry faces, one said 
to the other, “Don’t you think it tastes a little green, Doctor ?” Upon which the 
other pushed away his plate and delightedly exclaimed, “ D—d green——d—d green ; 
tak’ it away—tak’ it away!” 
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rical with the sublime, written in his Garden.the following happy lines, in 
a more familiar strain than the rest of the poem :— 
Who that has reason and his smell 
Would not among roses and jasmine dwell, 
Rather than all his spirits choke 
With exhalations of dirt and smoke, 
And all the uncleanness which does drown 
In pestilential clouds a populous town ? 
The earth itself breathes better perfumes here 
Than all the female men, or women, there, 
Not without cause, about them bear. 

These two last lines contain a hard hit at the fops of the Restoration 
—the scented ‘‘ female men ’’—and those of both sexes or of no sex who 
perfume themselves ‘‘ not without cause.” Still, we must exercise due 
toleration towards those, who, like Samuel Johnson and Charles Lamb, as 
I have above written, delight more in the beatitudes of the town. Even 
as regards perfume, there are those who think the odours of the town 
preferable to those of the country. I have just read in a pleasant little 
volume of “‘ Johnsoniana’”’ an anecdote in illustration of the great lexico- 
grapher’s anti-rural tastes and habits. Johnson and Boswell had agreed 
that Greenwich Park was ‘‘ not equal to Fleet Street.” On which it is 
observed: ‘Johnson and his friend appear to have agreed in taste with 
a baronet very fashionable in the brilliant world, Sir Michael de Fleming, 
who, on his attention being called to the fragrance of a May evening in 
the country, observed, ‘This may be very well; but, for my part, I 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the play-house.’”’ Such is the power of 
association. There are men not to be ruralised. 

But is not this all for the best? Is it not well that there should 
be lovers of the town and lovers of the country? There may be 
optimists among both. It has been said of a good work of fiction 
that the end should come round to meet the beginning. Assuredly 
an essay should do the same. So I do not think that I can conclude 
this paper with anything better than the following further extract from 
the ‘‘Johnsoniana:” ‘On a very rainy night Boswell made some 
commonplace observations on the relaxation of nerves and depression of 
spirits which such weather occasions, adding, however, that it was good 
for the vegetable creation. Johnson, who systematically denied that the 
temperature of the air had any influence on the human frame, answered 
with a smile of ridicule, ‘ Why, yes, sir, it is good for vegetables, and for 
the animals who eat those vegetables, and for the animals who eat those 
animals.’”’ Surely there is great wisdom in this, if we only rightly 


consider it ? At least, it ought to command the respectful approval of 
AN OPTIMIST. 
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Wandering Troubadours. 
——— 


By the term ‘ Troubadours”” we mean the poets who flourished over 
Southern France during the Middle Ages. The theme is one of many 
sides, each of which is well worth examination. The origin of these 
poets ; their connection with the German Minnesingers and the Moorish 
minstrels ; the character of their poetry ; the influence which they exer- 
cised over the minds and habits of their contemporaries ; their academies, 
their courts of love, and the peculiar theory of that passion which they 
propounded—offer matter for many deeply interesting chapters. 

The Troubadours formed two widely different classes. There were 
those who sang by inclination, and there were those who sang by profession. 
Among the former were great princes, like Coeur de Lion and Alfonso el 
Sabio ; great barons, like the Counts of Poitou and Provence ; and an infinite 
number of lesser but still powerful chatelains, like Saveri de Mauleon and 
Bertrand von Born. The professional jongleurs were of various orders. 
Some were of noble, others of plebeian, birth ; some were stationary, and 
others itinerant. A number of the former were men who, wearying of a 
vagabond life, had taken service with the wealthier barons. A number 
were also that most interesting class, the cavalier-serventes of the 
chatelaines. 

We shall confine this paper to the wandering Troubadours. Of these, 
there were several who entertained a high opinion of their craft, con- 
sidering that they had what is now called ‘‘ a mission,’”’ and looking upon 
themselves as the regenerators and benefactors of society. Perhaps half- 
a-dozen out of several thousands regulated their conduct in conformity 
with these elevated notions. Conspicuous among these few was Giraud 
de Borneil, who flourished in the thirteenth century. He was born of 
poor parents at St. Gervaise, a small hamlet of the province so prolific of 
song and songsters, the Limousin. By some means or other, he acquired 
a passion for learning, which is, perhaps, the only passion that never yet 
was baffled. The winters he devoted to study, and the summers he spent 
in wandering through the South, accompanied by ‘‘two excellent 
musicians,” who sang his songs. The Provencals esteemed Borneil the 
greatest of their poets, and termed him ‘ the Master of the Troubadours.”’ 
But this opinion has not been shared by such admirers and competent 
judges of Provencal poetry as Dante and Petrarch. ‘The former, while 
making honourable mention of Giraud de Borneil, places Arnaud Daniel 
in— 

Versi d’ amore, e prose di Romanzi 
Soyverchio tutti, 
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And the latter pronounces the same Daniel— 
Gran maestro d'amor, ch’ alla sua terra 
Ancor fa onor col dir pulito, e bello. 

In another respect, however, Giraud de Borneil fully merited the 
respect that his countrymen accorded him. Nostradamus testifies that 
‘in person he was beyond measure chaste and temperate,” and that he 
was ‘superior in prudence, generosity, and integrity to all the other 
poets.”” Many princes sought to win him to their service by tempting 
offers; but disdaining all subjection and all restraint, including that ot 
matrimony, he continued to the last his peculiar course. Parsimonious to 
himself, except in matters literary, he divided his gains, which were con- 
siderable, between his poor relations and the church of his native village. 
He died at a ripe age in 1278. 

The average troubadour thought far more of amusing his audience than 
of improving it. Far from being a moral teacher, he was, in nine cases out 
of ten, just the reverse,—being very much more of an acrobat and a 
buffoon than of a poet. In this respect he paid much less attention to 
the counsels of Vidal, Nat de Mous, and Raymond de Miravels than to 
those of Giraud Calanson, who concludes an elaborate lecture to his 
comrades in this way :—‘“ Learn to play on the tabor and the cymbals, to 
prepare nine instruments with ten cords, to handle the many-stringed 
fiddle, to strike the harp and the guitar@@o blow the flute, and to contrive 
a dance that shall suit the notes of the bagpipe. Learn also to throw and 
catch little balls on the points of knives, to play tricks with baskets, to 
imitate the chirrup of birds, and to jump through four hoops.” The 
practice of these fiddling and juggling tricks degraded the profession,—a 
thing that was greatly deplored by high-minded trouvers. One of this class, 
Giraud Riquier of Narbonne, petitioned Alfonso el Sabio to exercise his 
authority in restoring the gay science to its pristine dignity. As a means 
thereto, Giraud suggested the publication of an edict in which the poets, 
the singers of poetry, and the buffoons should be classified apart. Alfonso 
made no attempt to effect this arrangement; perhaps he saw that it lay 
beyond his power : nor did any other prince accept the task from which he 
shrank. So, until Provence ceased to be the land of song, the name 
Troubadour continued to confound the man of original genius and exalted 
sentiment with the merest stroller. , 

This is not the place for an examination of the causes that rendered 
the occupation of the jongleur so profitable as it really proved. We must 
content ourselves with remarking that the Provencals of all grades were 
enthusiasts in their admiration of song and liberal to excess in their 
reward of singers. Money, clothes, jewels, and horses were scattered in 
profusion among them. Posts and pensions, too, were to be won by pro- 
ficiency in the gay science. And there is one instance on record wherein 
a large estate was given for a single composition. Taraudet de Flassans 
purchased the manor the name of which he bore from Foulqet de Pon- 
teves for a piece entitled Instructions to secure one against the Treacherics 
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of Love. Concerning this composition it has been remarked by the Monk 
of the Golden Isles, a medieval biographer of the trouvers, that its in- 
structions could not have been of much value, since vendor and buyer 
were alike and egregiously deceived of their dames. 

Old Provencal poetry abounds with allusions to the munificence of 
patrons and the good fortune of poets. More valuable still for our illus- 
trations of the standing of the latter are the denunciations of niggardly 
barons and avaricious trouvers—characters sometimes to be encountered 
even in the South—that form the substance of not a few tenzons and ser- 
ventes. We give one specimen. Hugues de St. Cyre happening to pay a 
visit to the Count of Rhodez, whose hospitality he had formerly experienced, 
was received with less warmth and liberality than he conceived to be 
fairly his due. Retiring to a neighbouring castle, he composed the follow- 
ing delectable cobbole, which he despatched forthwith to the Count :— 


Don’t be afraid, my mettlesome blade, 

Nor raise your brow, nor straighten your leg ; 

I assure you I have not come to beg. 

Of this world’s goods I have all I need. 

As for yourself—if you’re short of pelf— 

Since it well may be 

That times have changed with you as with me— 
I have no objection my pockets to rifle, 

In order to hand yourgPountship a trifle— 

I verily think it would be a good deed ! 


To this piece of cool impudence, the Count, who was also a rhymer, 
replied on the spot :— 


You wretched scamp! you inveterate tramp ! 

Tell me, do you forget or no, 

Ent’ring my castle some years ago, 

Naked without, and empty within, 

A very scarecrow, ragged and thin ? 

To fatten you up and put you to rights 

Cost me more than the board of a couple of knights, 

With their tail of archers and squires ; 

And now—by the souls of all my sires ! 

Those who hear I know will believe— 

You unparalelled screw! You worse than Jew! 

Were I to offer a palfrey or two— 

By jingo ! you’re just the sneak to receive ! 
Not content with this elegant exchange of compliments, the Count 
summoned his neighbour to dismiss Hugues forthwith. The neighbour 
refused in a biting song, to which the Count replied in similar form. 
The affair culminated in one of those endless feuds so frequent in the good 
old times. 

All things considered, it was but natural that the profession should 
become, as it did, the last resource of those who failed in other pursuits. 
For instance, Elias Carel was a jeweller and heraldic engraver; Elias of 
Bariols a bankrupt merchant; Peter of St. Remi a ruined spendthrift ; 
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Arnaud de Marveil a notary without practice; William Adhemar an 
unsuccessful soldier; and numbers, as Aubert of Pucibot and Peter 
Rogiers, runaway monks. Still the trouver’s craft was not to be assumed 
off-hand. Facility in rhyming, an ear for music, a vein of low humour, a 
fiddle, a good stock of impudence, and even a capacity for ‘“ jumping 
through four hoops,” were not the only essentials. Something further 
was requisite, which was only to be learnt by associating with recognized 
members of the brotherhood. For example, the poetic stock of imagery 
was limited, and so were the uses of each particular figure. There was 
one kind of metre appropriated to the canzon, another to the tenzon, and 
a third to the servente. Rhyme and cadence, too, had their laws, which 
could only be infringed by a genius of the highest order. There were 
also what may be called stage rules. A good song had to be given in 
attractive form in order to render it popular; and, as all great poets are 
not blessed with pleasing voices, the troubadour who was merely a poet 
found it indispensable—as in the case of Giraud de Borneil—to consort 
with those who could sing. It was also found that monotony “ did not 
pay,” and therefore declamation, farce, and tumbling were added, one 
after another, to the entertainment. Thus the performance of the 
troubadour assumed a dramatic form at an early period, and necessitated 
corresponding skill on the part of the performer. Besides, there were 
certain usages with respect to copyright, which, as the following anecdote 
will show, it was of some importance to understand. Albert of Sisteron, 
a poet of the cavalier-servente order, on his death-bed entrusted his com- 
positions to his comrade, Peter of Valieras, directing the latter to present 
them in the composer’s name to his lady-love, the Marchioness of 
Malespina. Peter proved unfaithful to the trust reposed in him, and sold 
the songs to a wandering minstrel, Fabro of Uzes, who sang them as his 
own. The deceit was soon detected; but, so long as Fabro confined his 
peregrinations to Lombardy and Piedmont, it remained unpunished. In 
Provence, however, a different fate awaited him. There the Courts of 
Love took cognizance of such offences, and before one of these courts 
Fabro was speedily cited. He had no choice but to appear, for every 
inhabitant of the country was the unpaid but zealous servant of the 
tribunal, and such a thing as contempt of court was quite impossible. 
By some means left untold, the attendance of an important witness— 
Peter of Valieras—was secured at the trial. Therein Fabro was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be whipped—a sentence that was rigorously 
executed. We may remark that similar jurisdiction was exercised in 
Rhineland by the piper-kings of Rappolstein—potentates whose connec- 
tion with the troubadours and the Courts of Love offers a subject for 
interesting discussion in the proper place. 

It was customary for intending trouvers to place themselves under the 
instruction of properly-qualified teachers. In the earlier times the disciple 
followed and waited on the master—pretty much as Elisha devoted himself 
to Elijah—nor did the one think of setting up for himself until the other 
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had abandoned the road. Thus the trouver, Oliver, was attended by Elias 
of Bariols. And thus a poet whose real name is forgotten under the 
soubriquet Cercamons (cherchemonde), which he derived from his irre- 
sistible liking for vagabondage and the extent to which he gratified it, was 
followed by the somewhat better known Marchebrus. This Cercamons is 
pictured in old manuscripts in the habit of a traveller—that is—on foot, 
with his tunic tucked: up to his belt, and over his shoulder a staff, to the 
end of which a bundle is slung. The scholar of this worthy was, in his 
way, a representative man. He was a foundling, whom Aldric de Villars, 
a Gascon baron, picked up in one of his fields and educated with a view 
to the church. The protégé, however, frustrated the views of the patron 
by falling in love with the life of a troubadour, and absconding with 
Cercamons in his fifteenth year. While playing the part of fag, he bore 
the name of Pan Perdit, probably in allusion to the comfortable livelihood 
which he had sacrificed. Eventually his name was altered to Marchebrus, 
or Mark the Severe, because his strength lay in satire. Not less a 
wanderer than his master, he traversed many lands, extending his rambles 
as far as Portugal. Everywhere he sang against current vices, to which 
unfortunately his censure was not confined. He dealt just as harshly with 
individuals, and thus made many enemies. Finally, several barons of 
Guienne, whom he had exasperated by his serventes (satires), waylaid and 
put him to death. Nor was Marchebrus—who must not be confounded 
with another of the name who flourished 200 years later—the only 
troubadour who suffered thus and for the like cause. 

Another method of acquiring the trouver’s skill was by attending those 
baronial and princely courts which the fraternity was accustomed to haunt. 
In this way, men of noble birth became adepts in the gay science. Ata 
later day, professors of poetry located themselves in the chief Provencal 
cities, where they seem to have found abundant occupation. A celebrated 
trouver, Peter Cardinale, settled thus at Tarascon towards the close of the 
thirteenth century. He gave such general satisfaction, that the commune 
took him into its service, and assigned him a large stipend out of the 
public revenues. Robert, Duke of Calabria, visiting the place shortly 
afterwards, was so much pleased with the conduct of the men of Tarascon 
and their professor, that, in the name of his father, who was Count of 
Provence, as well as King of Naples, he confirmed all the privileges of 
the city, and exempted it, besides, from imposts of every kind for ten 
years, on the sole condition that the professorship should be maintained. 
Another of these professors was Bertrand of Pezers, who, as Nostradamus 
writes, ‘“‘for a long time kept a public school of Provencal poetry.” 
Among his pupils was a young lady of rank, who was surpassingly 
beautiful, and who sang marvellously. Bertrand taught her to make 
verses. Nor was this the limit of his instructions. The professor, as 
well as the pupil, was young and handsome, and there soon occurred 
precisely such an event as is commemorated in the old Scotch ballad of 
the ‘‘ Gaberlunzie Man.’’ Thenceforward, the professor’s occupation was 
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at anend. Partly to avoid the indignation of the lady’s relatives, and 
partly to procure a subsistence, the pair became wandering trouvers, 
a career in which more than average success attended them. Their story 
was. soon widely known, exciting much sympathy and more curiosity. 
Thus, wherever they went, they were secure of a favourable reception, an 
advantage of which they took care to make the most. Previous to enter- 
ing a chiteau, they were accustomed to make minute inquiries respecting 
the inhabitants. ‘‘ Then,” writes our authority, ‘‘and with wonderful 
quickness, they would compose a song ornamented with the memorable 
deeds—in love, war, and the chase—of the chatelain and his progenitors.” 
It need hardly be added that they were always richly rewarded. On one 
occasion, however, they were guilty of a small error of judgment. It 
happened when Giovanna I. of Naples and her newly-wedded second 
spouse, Louis of Taranto, were compelled to take refuge at Avignon from 
the vengeance of the Hungarian monarch. Being the last representative 
of their ancient counts, Giovanna was exceedingly dear to the Provencals, 
and her court was speedily thronged with all that was noble among them. 
Nor with such only. The brilliant scene was the resort of all who lived 
by their wits, and thither, with the rest of their tribe, hied Bertrand and 
his wife. The latter soon secured a royal hearing, but, to the astonish- 
ment of queen, consort, and courtiers, the entertainment opened with an 
elegy, in which Andrea of Hungary, the murdered first husband of 
Giovanna, was credited with every possible virtue. A curious jumble of 
Christian saints and heathen deities was employed to tear him from the 
arms of the fond Giovanna—just to prove her patience! And then the 
same choice band was made to present her with a better husband, in 
the person of Louis of Taranto, as the meet reward of her angelic 
resignation. The piece closed with a ‘‘joyous epithalamium’”’ on the 
recent wedding. Then came the reward of the singers. Among other 
rich gifts, the poetess received ‘‘a gown of velvet cramosie” from the 
queen, and the poet a silken mantle from the king. This was for the 
epithalamium. The singers were then led to the kitchen, where they 
were heartily fustigated by the master-cook, as a small return for their 
elegy. 

It was not unusual for pairs resembling Bertrand of Pezers and his 
wife in all respects—except occasionally the trifle, marriage—to wander 
as troubadours. So rambled those ‘‘ comeres,” as they delighted to term 
themselves, the noble Raymond Ferraud and the equally noble Aléte de 
Mauleon, lady of Courbon. Ferraud, the Admirable Crichton of his day, 
was warrior, mathematician, engineer, musician, and architect as well as 
poet. After dazzling the court of good King Robert for half a generation, he 
turned vagabond along with Dame Aléte, who was one of the presidents 
of the Court of Love which was held in the Castle of Romani. For several 
years the lovers led a joyous life, and met with boundless success. At 
length came the period of cooling blood and evaporating passion—that period 
to which sensual indulgence contributes nothing but repulsive memories, 
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and which is called Repentance. Both repented bitterly, and took a 
course not difficult to anticipate. It was not without a touch of poetry. 
Burning every copy of their amorous songs and retiring to the Gulf of 
Cannes, the one became a nun in the convent of St. Marguerite, which 
stood on the more northern of the twin islets of Lerins, and the other 
became a monk in the monastery of St. Honoret, which stood south of 
the narrow strait on the other islet. Thus effectually sundered, though 
almost within earshot, they spent the remainder of their lives. 

In the case of Guillems de la Tor, who flourished during the wars of 
the Sicilian Vespers, such companionship had another termination. 
Traversing Lombardy, he visited Milan, where he fell in love with the 
wife of a barber. The lowly dame proved as frail as the high-born lady 
of Courbon, and abandoning husband and home, she marched away with 
the troubadour. All went well for a few months. At Como, however, 
the barber’s wife fell a victim to one of those visitations of pestilence 
so frequent during the middle ages. Her lover, as infatuated as Raphael 
with his Fornarina, could not believe in her death. ‘She is merely 
feigning the better to obtain an opportunity for abandoning me,” he 
remarked to those around him. The people of Como having buried the 
body in spite of his resistance, Guillems took post upon the grave. 
There he remained continually for ten days and as many nights. ‘ Every 
night,” writes an unknown, ‘‘he opened the grave and took out the body 
of his mistress. Keeping it fixedly in view he would spend the hours of 
darkness beseeching her to speak to him—to say whether she were alive 
or dead—to return to him if she were living, and if she were indeed dead, 
to signify what pain she suffered, that he might know how many masses 
there were to be said, and how much alms there was to be distributed in 
order to procure her relief. Then, at break of day, he would replace the 
body in the grave and cover it up. When the singular story was known 
through the place, the people assembled, and tearing Guillems from the 
scene of his watch, expelled him from their city. Thenceforth he wandered 
incessantly over the face of the earth, seeking through many countries for 
the means of restoring his beautiful mistress to life. At length a mocker 
pretended to supply him with what he desired so earnestly. “If you 
recite the psalms, fifty paternosters, and as many aves, and feed seven 
mendicants every morning for a whole year, without breaking your fast, 
quenching your thirst, or speaking a word, the woman you love will be 
restored to you,” said the mocker. Guillems followed his advice in every 
particular, keeping an exact account the while of the progress of time. 
But when the year was out, and he found that he had been cheated, he died 
of the disappointment. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of these couples was Gaucelen Faudit 
and Guglielma Monia. The father of the former was a wealthy plebeian 
of Uzerche, an ancient commune in the department of the Correze. 
During the latter portion of his life, the old merchant held the post of 
Papal agent at Avignon. Nurtured in one of the principal centres of 
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southern song, he was, like countless others of his day, an amateur 
troubadour. His son inherited his tastes as well as his estates. No 
sooner did Gaucelen find himself independent, than he abandoned business 
to frequent the Provencal courts as a trouver of the higher order. With 
all his wealth and ability, our plebeian could not gain admission to the 
inner and more select portion of the aristocratic circle. He hung about 
its edge consorting with the equivocal people who tenanted that uncertain 
district. Among them he became a gambler, a wine-bibber, a glutton, and 
a free liver in every sense of the word. Like his knightly compeers, he 
aspired to become the cavalier-servente of some high-born lady. And 
being ambitious, he made choice of the reigning beauty of Auvergne and 
the Limousin, Mary of Ventadour. This lady incited Faudit to take the 
cross, probably to get rid of him in a quiet way. Accordingly, the young 
poet wasted the remnant of his fortune in providing men, horses and 
harness, and sailed for Palestine. He found the East not at all to his 
liking ; and besides, the King of England had just concluded his truce 
with Saladin. So he hastened to return to France, where he stept ashore 
penniless, a circumstance that at once put an end to his aping of chivalry. 
Being unfit for anything else, he now became a professional jongleur. In 
that character he took service with Cour de Lion, whose acquaintance he 
seems to have formed during his trip to the Levant; and with this 
monarch he remained until the catastrophe before Chalus. Left without 
patron, Gaucelen had no alternative but to take to the road, like so many 
of his brother rhymers. A wretched singer, although a good poet, he had 
small success at the outset. At length, in a convent at Aix, he met with 
a damsel of noble birth, Guglielma Monia of Soliers. She was pretty, 
learned, and sang deliciously. Probably she engaged the trouver to teach 
her to rhyme. Be that as it may, the gay Faudit enticed her from the 
convent ‘‘ with his fine words,” and thenceforward for many a day she 
was the companion of his wanderings, rendering his compositions with a 
grace and spirit that soon raised them to popularity. Faudit did not 
limit his entertainment to these songs. ‘‘He composed tragedies and 
comedies,” and collecting a company of actors, exhibited his pieces at so 
much a head. The mention of “ tragedies and comedies” at a period so 
early is rather startling. Crescembini, indeed, after due consideration, 
pronounces the pieces so named to have been ‘‘ meer farces, satirical com- 
positions full of laughter, and so to say, having neither head nor tail.” But 
even as such, they must have had a dramatic form. Besides, Nostradamus, 
who wrote on good authority, mentions Faudit as arranging the scenes, 
distributing the parts, and performing the other duties of a manager, not 
forgetting the important one of receiving the money. And further, we know 
that some of his contemporaries, and at least one of his predecessors, Peter 
of Vernigo, played similar pieces in precisely the same way. In this instance 
the ‘‘ tragedies and comedies ’’ proved very successful, and filled the pockets 
of the contriver in more ways thanone. Besides exhibiting them himself, 
he sold them to other troubadours “ at from two to three thousand livres, 
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and even more apiece.” In the course of his wanderings Gaucelen 
abandoned none of his vices. He seems to have acquired a mastery over 
the dice-box that rendered it harmless; but he could not prevent his 
other propensities from having their due effect. The result was that 
himself—and his wife, too, for she followed his example—became 
**corpulent beyond measure.” Wearying of the road, especially as he 
had accumulated a handsome fortune, Gaucelen settled down at length in 
the neighbourhood of Uzerche to lead the life of a petty chatelain. 
Here he resumed the ambition of his earlier years to become the chosen 
knight of some lady of rank. But though he sang, paid court, and—as 
one of his biographers remarks—‘‘ made a perfect ass of himself every 
morning of his life,” he gained not the smallest success. One after 
another he besieged the hearts of the neighbouring dames; and from 
siege after siege he was repelled with ignominy, in such style, indeed, as 
to render him the laughing-stock of the country round, and the butt of 
all the builders of serventes in Provence. 

Gaucelen Faudit’s method of repairing a shattered fortune was one 
commonly adopted by gentlemen in difficulties. Hughes of Lobieres, a 
knight of Tarascon, finding himself penniless, but a thorough master of the 
art of composing canzon, cobbole, and tenzon, became a wandering 
trouver. His birth procured him admission to the highest circles; and 
his talents—for he was one of the ablest men of the era—did the rest. 
In a very few years he was enabled, not only to retire, but to assume the 
state of a great baron. Here he displayed wickedness fully on a par with 
his ability. He gratified his passions to the utmost, and perpetrated 
crimes of every hue; and to a great extent with impunity. For he was 
as skilful in the execution of his misdeeds as he was daring in their 
conception ; being one of those monsters divest of pity, love and fear, 
which Shakspeare has typified in Richard III. Ina few years he became 
the terror and detestation of every class. At last the country could bear 
with him no longer, and roused against him in arms as against one of those 
fearful beasts of which old legends tell. Hughes, however, was not to be 
taken in the toils. Finding resistance hopeless, and escape impossible, he 
committed suicide, but so artfully that even this last crime could not be 
proved. Time, however, has taken full vengeance on Hughes of Lobieres. 
His songs and his good deeds—if such he ever performed—are consigned 
to oblivion, and nothing but the memory of his iniquity survives. 

More worthy of success were the three brothers, Guy, Eble, and Peter, 
and their cousin Elias of Uzes. These were kinsmen of knightly race, who 
found their inheritance too small to afford them a decent maintenance. It 
happened that while Guy was skilful in composing canzons, and Eble as 
skilful in composing serventes, Peter was a good musician and Elias an 
excellent comedian. Putting their heads together they concluded “ that 
it was better to improve their position by uniting their talents and visiting 
the various courts, than to remain at home to die of hunger.” Accordingly 
they formed a partnership, in which Peter was to do the music and Elias 
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the tumbling, while Guy was to receive the money and divide it equally 
among them. Starting from Uzes, in the costume of Cercamons, they 
trudged afoot to the castle of the nearest of the great barons, the Lord 
of Albisso. The baron was liberal exceedingly to poets, and so were 
his numerous guests. Consequently, the cousins quitted the castle to 
continue the campaign, very well mounted and provided. Nor were 
they less fortunate in other quarters. Being prudent withal they soon 
amassed a competence, which might have been larger bat for one small 
circumstance. Eble’s serventes formed the chief attraction of the troupe. 
But, unfortunately, their personality—the quality that rendered them so 
popular with the great body of their hearers—was precisely the quality 
that rendered them unwelcome to a powerful minority. Finding that remon- 
strance could not induce the trouvers to soften this characteristic, the 
parties aggrieved appealed to the Papal legate at Avignon. This dignitary 
lent a ready ear to the complaint, for it was proved, though hardly to his 
satisfaction, that Guy and his company were accustomed to treat church- 
men as they treated laymen, not sparing the legate himself, nor even his 
superior the Pope. Guy and his kin were by no means the only trouvers 
who indulged their satire to this extent. But it happened that the manager 
of the troupe was in orders, and, therefore, amenable to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The legate, therefore, found little difficulty in reducing the 
trouvers of Uzes to submission. He made them promise with an oath, 
that they would never more make songs against the Pope or against any 
other prince, lay or clerical. And this, adds Nostradamus, was the reason 
that these poets, who were so excellent that I would willingly call them 
prophets, never afterwards composed, or, at least, published any songs, 
but returned home with much wealth, thanks to their poetry. 

Wandering trouvers did not usually make such prudent use of their 
profits as some of those we have mentioned. ‘T'oo many of them followed 
the example of William Magret, concerning whom a biographer, who was 
not an Irishman, remarked that he wasted every penny he received in 
gaming and spent the rest in taverns. The said Magret, it is added, was 
always poor and in tatters, and finished his career in a Spanish hospital. 
Similar penury was the lot of all the vagabonds at one time or another. 
Their period of probation was always a period of hardship; and circum- 
stances over which they had no control—as war, pestilence, famine, and 
the death of patrons—occasionally renewed its miseries. But, sooth to 
say, their pecuniary difficulties were mostly to be traced to their own 
follies. These dilemmas afforded an inexhaustible theme of satire to their 
rivals. For instance, Rambauld de Vaquieras, having published a piece 
in which he charged the Marquis of Malespina with no less an offence 
than highway robbery, the Marquis, after acknowledging the crime—justi- 
fying it in the style of Robin Hood—thought it a sufficient retort to 
remind Rambauld—in very good verse, be it understood—how he had 
seen him at Pavia, footsore, and actually in want of food. The Monk of 
Montmajour, too, delights to record how William Adhemar used to strut 
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about in the discarded finery of his noble patrons. Not unfrequently the 
poet himself took to jesting on the same theme, probably with the view 
of anticipating and blunting the ridicule of others, as in the following 
tenzon :— 


Said Guy, “ Oh, ancient mantle! with thy rusty musty plush, 
Thy stains and general shabbiness, thou hast put me to the blush ; 
Thou hast caused me grievous trouble, thou hast brought me lasting shame, 
I would, ere I had worn thee, I had given thee to the flame ! 
Of a bewitching lady thou has lost me all the grace, 
Because of thee, thon wretched rag—I ne’er shall see her face.” 

“You despise me,” said the mantle ; “hast thou then cast away 
All memory of my services on many a bitter day ? 
That I am stained and shabby I know, sir, to my cost, 
But came it not from sheltering thee in storm, and rain, and frost ? 
I grieve that I have caused thee to be jilted by yon maid ; 
Much rather would I wrap you both down there beneath the shade.” 
Then Guy unto his bosom his worn old mantle caught, 
Saying, ‘I thank thee for thy good will, and for that pretty thought. 
No longer of thy wretched plight shalt thou have cause to grieve ; 
Nor thy master of his lady love a second time bereave. 
Thy rents shall all be darned, and to cover every stain, 
In crimson of the deepest hue I’ll have thee dyed again.” 

“ Bosh !” said the cloak, as backward upon the breeze it fluttered, 
“With pretty phrases never yet were any parsnips buttered ! 
That story for the horse marines, O master mine, may do ; 
I’m used to thy fine promises, and—to their rupture too. 
My rents will ne’er diminish until thy rents increase ; 
That is about the Greek calends—so, master, hold thy peace !” 


It must be admitted that when he found himself in a difficulty of the 
kind mentioned above, the poet generally developed an ingenuity as rapid 
in its effects and just as decisive as the cap of Fortunatus. A good 
instance occurs in the story of Peyre de Ruer. Once upon a time this 
genius conceived a trouver’s attachment—a thing more remarkable for 
intensity than endurance—for a Neapolitan damsel, whose acquaintance 
he formed in the neighbourhood of Aix. This lady knew how to keep him 
dangling at arm’s length until he had spent all his money, and disposed 
of his horses, baggage, and finery besides. Then she gave him to under- 
stand that his attentions were not quite so welcome as they had been. 
This awakened Peyre, not, indeed, from his dream of love, but to a very 
lively sense of his situation. He, however, was not a man to despond, 
even though it was Holy Week, a season in which his particular art was 
quite ata discount. Borrowing a gown from a tavern acquaintance of the 
Benedictine order, he betook himself to the nearest fashionable shrine, 
which he found thronged with devotees. Obtaining an interview with the 
curé, he gave that worthy to understand he was a monk who held a 
preaching licence from his superiors. He exhibited a folded paper, which 
he declared was the said licence, neatly drawn up in Latin. The priest, 
as he surmised, was blind in his Latin eye—an infirmity co-extensive in 
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those days with deafness in the Latin ear—and, therefore, did not examine 
it. At sermon-time, then, on Good Friday, Peyre mounted the pulpit ‘to 
make a small oration.” The novelty of the position, however, abashed 
him, and he stood for a few minutes, like one of Scott’s heroes, unable to 
muster a single oratorical idea. Feeling that something must be done, 
and not knowing what else to do, Peyre, “all of a sudden as bold as 
brass,” began to sing a doleful love-song— 


Pauc m’an valgut mos precs ny mos prezies, 
Ny jauzimen d’ausel, ny flour d’Eglay, 
Ny lou plazer que Dieu transmet en May, 
Quand on vey verd lous prats ny lous garryes, 
E pauc my val (segon lo qu’yeu vey) aras 
Lou dol qu’yeu ay que m’ancy e m’accor ; 
Ou, qu’yeu fussa reclus subra un, gran tor 
Que sufertar tant greus dolors amaras 
From prayer or tear no solace do I glean ; 
No succour from the joyous May that throngs 
The bowers with birds and bloom—with flowers and songs, 
And clothes the garden and the glebe in green. 
And little me avails (too well I know) 
The pangs that wound my heart or rather slay— 
Oh! that within a dungeon dark I lay 
To bear no more this weight of am’rous woe ! * 


By the time his song was finished, and while the people were yet under the 
influence of the amazement created by this odd prelude, Peyre had recovered 
his self-possession. Adroitly using the song as a text, he launched out 
into a sermon on the subject of the day, ‘‘ preaching with a vehemence that 
subdued the whole congregation to tears.” Having closed his discourse, 
he recited the seven penitential psalms reduced to rhyme,f to the great 
delight of his hearers. Finally, giving them his blessing, he took post at 
the church door, where, ‘‘ with downcast eyes and melancholy looks,” he 
besought alms. Nor did he ask in vain, for his hood was filled to over- 
flowing with gold and silver. With a portion of the funds thus obtained, 
he replaced his equipage. He then returned to the Neapolitan, who 
received him graciously. And here, with the reader’s permission, we take 
our leave of the whole excellent company of Wanperinec TRousapours. 





* It was not uncommon for the more serious preachers of the period to adopt a 
similar text. Among the Arundel manuscripts in the British Museum there is a 
Latin sermon, by the celebrated Langton, in which the thing is done. The Cardinal 
quotes eight lines of a Norman-French love-song, addressed to a certain “1a bele 
Aliz,” and applies them to the Virgin. 

+ Nostradamus is enthusiastic concerning these penitential psalms “reduced to 
rhyme,” than which he thinks there can be nothing finer. He remarks that they 
were commonly sung by the wandering beggars. 
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In our present state of geographical knowledge there seems to be some 
danger lest all the old travellers’ stories which amused our youth should 
perish and be forgotten. Yet there was always something pleasant, and 
even fascinating, in the fairy-tales of travel which had struck the imagina- 
tions of our ancestors; and there is still a charm in any evidence which 
goes to show that Pliny and Polo and the author of Sindbad’s voyages 
were not liars, but romantic enthusiasts retailing a poetical and inferior 
kind of truth about facts which have since become familiar. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that the industry of bookworms, and perhaps the influences of 
national vanity, have kept alive some of the histories of discovery (value- 
less in themselves), which startled or amused our forefathers. Among 
these are the legends relating to American discoveries with which this 
sketch is concerned ; and we may, perhaps, account for their preservation 
by the fact that the more modern the history of a nation, or the more 
meagre it may be in details of ancient greatness, the more eagerness will 
be shown to collect and elucidate the smallest scraps of legend which can 
give importance to the memory of older generations. It is proposed, in 
this essay, to describe very shortly, some of the principal stories about the 
pre-Columbian America, which in the hands of Danish and American 
antiquarians have acquired an exaggerated importance : their value lying, 
as it appears, midway between the indifference which they received at first, 
and the incredulity which afterwards prevailed as to the facts on which 
undoubtedly they were based. 

The existence of a world in the west had of course been suspected 
long before the discovery of America. We may put aside the legend of 
the great island Atlantis, which Plato heard from the Egyptian priests, 
and with which, in later times, were incorporated all the fantastic stories 
which were brought home by the first travellers among the negro tribes. 
But one or two of the stories which floated about in old times are curious 
enough to be still worthy of notice. An ancient German chief was 
reported to have sent as a choice present to the Consul Metellus certain 
Indians, who losing their course and being battered up and down with 
contrary winds were shipwrecked in the North Sea and taken alive. Some 
commentators will have it that these were some of our own British 
ancestors so be-painted and disguised with woad as to be mistaken for 
eastern savages. However this may be, the story reminds us of another, ' 
told in modern times by Bembo the Venetian historian, with reference to 
the then recent discoveries of Columbus. A French ship, sailing in the 
Narrow Seas, is said to have picked up a canoe built of oziers and bark: 
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in this were seven swarthy men, whose faces were peculiarly broad and 
tattooed or stained with a violet colour; their dress was of fishes’ skins and 
their crowns were woven of reeds and twisted in the shape of ears. 
‘* Flesh they eat raw and they drank blood like wine.” Six of them soon 
died, but the survivor is said to have lived for a long time in the retinue 
of the French king. 

How legends of this kind originated it is not easy to say. Some, 
perhaps, were mere impostures, and others created -by the desire of 
believing in the Fortunate Islands ‘‘lying beyond the sunset,” like the 
enchanted land which Irish fishermen have professed to see shining on the 
horizon west of Arran. Some may have had a real foundation. Many 
secrets of the sea must have become known to the bold sailors who traded 
between Carthage and the Tin Islands and Amber Coast. They certainly 
claimed some knowledge of lands in the Atlantic, which, perhaps, were 
the Azores, and other discoveries may have been made 

When the Pheenician sailors far astray 

Had brought uncertain notices away 

Of islands dreaming in the Middle Sea. 
Their pilots were bold enough to explore the recesses of the ocean without 
compass or astrolabe, and fanciful writers have depicted the incidents of 
the possible voyage : ‘‘ Ils continuaient dans l'Ouest durant quatre lunes 
sans rencontrer de rivages, mais la proue des navires s'embarrassait dans 
les herbes: des brouillards couleur de sang obscurcissait le soleil, une 
brise toute chargée de parfums endormait les équipages: et ils ne pouvaient 
rien dire, tant que leur mémoire était troublée.”’ 

Wales was the home of other legends of this kind: and the bards were 
fond of singing of the famous voyages, which were called the Three Dis- 
appearances. The first was the sailing of Merlin and his companions in 
the Ship of Glass; the second was the voyage of Gavran the Discoverer, 
who went in the fifth century to search the western ocean for the 
‘‘ pwerdonau Ilion,’ the Green Islands famous in British songs. The 
third was the voyage of Prince Madoc, the hero of Southey’s somewhat 
tedious epic. He sailed in the year 1170, and after some time came back 
with glowing accounts of the new world across the waters, so that many 
ships were fitted out to accompany his second voyage ; they never were 
heard of again, and this was the “third disappearance.” The question 
regarding the fate of Madoc’s crews was once considered important enough 
to be discussed in councils of state. Queen Elizabeth’s ministers are 
said to have debated whether a title to the Spanish Main might not be 
rested upon Madoc’s occupation of the new world. But the claim was 
never prosecuted, either from its inherent absurdity, or (to borrow the 
historian’s courtly phrase) ‘‘ because the queen was not of that kind to put 
her scythe into another man’s harvest.” 

Many attempts were made in the last century to find the lost Welsh 
tribe. In 1791 a Dr. Williams published a very learned inquiry into the 
discovery of America by his countrymen, and about tho same time the 
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subject received a full discussion in several numbers of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the source, as we may suppose, of Southey’s inspiration. Some 
years previously, Mr. Binon, a gentleman of Glamorgan, penetrating to 
the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, was fortunate enough, 
by his own account, to see the lost tribes again. If we might believe the 
traveller's tale, they recognized their common nationality, and showed him 
a castle and a church and a roll of sacred books which neither he nor they 
could read. Soon afterwards the French governor of Canada sent some 
priests to visit the same Indians, and they returned with no fresh informa- 
tion, but with several of the Welsh Bibles which Mr. Binon had left with 
his friends. Several other expeditions were sent from Wales, of course 
without success. In the course of one of these the Missouri valley was 
thoroughly explored, and the travellers have left an interesting account of 
the scenery, and of the great river ‘‘ here winding softly through the plains, 
and elsewhere forcing its way and running furiously through hills and 
mountains full of mines.” 

The Irish claimed the merit of similar discoveries, and as early as the 
tenth century legends were current concerning a ‘‘ Whitemans-land,” or 
Great Ireland over the Sea. These stories rested upon the vaguest rumours, 
and would hardly have been worth mentioning if so much importance had 
not been attached to them in the publications of the Society of Northern 
Antiquaries. One is amazed to see the precision with which the boundaries 
of these fabulous regions were laid down in the society’s maps. ll the 
lately confederated states are included within these boundaries, the coast- 
line running from the Potomac to the Rio Grande, the Rocky Mountains 
. forming a substantial western limit. The northern frontier was fixed by 
the evidence of a very ancient Saga, mentioning the capture by the Norse- 
men of certain Esquimaux children, who spoke of a country to the south 
of their own where the people “‘ wore white dresses and carried poles with 
flags and lappets, shouting loudly as they walked:” and Humboldt 
himself was half inclined to believe that this story related to the Great 
Ireland, and afforded an indication of the existence of Christianity in 
America at that early date. The men in white carrying poles and shouting 
as they walked were of course taken to represent the Christian priests 
walking in religious procession. To show the feebleness of the evidence 
which is considered to be sufficient in matters of this kind, the southern 
limit of this legendary country was fixed by the Danish antiquarians by 
reference to the evidence of an old Shawanee Indian who lived somewhere 
in Florida about a hundred years ago. His name was Black-hoof, which 
they have lengthened into the Roman majesty of Blackhoofus Indianus, 
and he is said to have heard in his youth that white men had come to 
Florida many hundreds of years ago: and that is all. Sir Walter Scott 
translated another story about the Irish colony (in the Eyrbiggia Saga), 
and several other old books contain allusions to the legend. Importance 
has been attached to these tales as showing an ancient belief among sailors 
long before the time of Columbus ‘“ that a north-east wind would take a 
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ship from Ireland to another country in the west; but it may well be 
doubted whether the least historical importance can be attached to any 
Saga which does not deal expressly with the acts of well-known chiefs or 
kings, or with events of real national importance. In composing the 
minor romances of Northern Europe, the sole object seems to have been 
to while away with dramatic fables the long winter nights ; and the domestic 
audience was unlikely to be severe in demanding more than a slight 
foundation of likelihood or fact. 

We have much more precise information as to the visits of the early 
Greenland colonists to the continent of America. It was indeed doubted 
at one time whether Old Greenland itself was not a creation of 
Scandinavian romance. But the actual remains of the colony have been 
brought to light, and modern discoveries have verified the ancient 
descriptions of the country, its climate, and products. Besides the 
foundations and walls of houses, now overgrown with dwarf willows and 
scurvy-grass, large churches and portions of graveyards have been found 
in the situations mentioned in the ancient Icelandic records. In one plain, 
once a meadow, but now overgrown with dandelions and juniper-brush, 
many fragments of coarse bell-metal, parts of church-bells, were picked up 
by the natives and hoarded as specimens of gold. Runic inscriptions have 
been found as far north as the Woman Islands in lat. 72° 55’, and the 
most recent expeditions have confirmed the existence of all the natural 
landmarks mentioned by the chroniclers. Their ‘veins of gold” are 
shown to be deposits of iron pyrites: the warm winds in winter, which 
seemed so marvellous to the ancient colonists, have been described by 
Sir L. M‘Clintock, and the hot springs of Onartok confirm the old 
Norsemen’s account of the boiling fountains at which the monks in 
Greenland cooked their food. Greenland was colonized at the end of the 
tenth century, and the settlement prospered for four hundred years. After 
the devastations of the Black Death the settlers had to recede gradually 
before the advance of the Esquimaux or ‘‘Skreelings,” and a valuable 
account of the state of the country just before the time when intercourse 
with Europe ceased, is to be found in Pur'chas’ Pilgrims. Ivor Bardson, 
high steward to the bishop, was sent to the northern parts of the colony 
to drive back the Esquimaux. ‘There,’’ he wrote, “ is still standing a 
church where formerly our bishop dwelt: but now the wild Skrelings have 
all that land, and there are many cattle but no people, Christian or 
heathen, but all have been carried off by the enemy the Skrelings.” 
That is the last which was heard of the doomed colony, and no one knows 
the fate of the last handfuls of settlers. Danish writers have been fond of 
imagining the migrations of their countrymen to the icebound recesses of 
the east coast of Greenland, where they are supposed to remain “ carrying 
on a perpetual war with the savages in revenge for the ruin of their 
ancestors.”’ But this is a mere fancy which has been gradually disproved, 
and except in the books of the antiquarians and the vague rumours of the 
seas, the memory of O]d Greenland has long since passed away. 
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To the first settlers in Greenland is ascribed the honour of having 
colonized the American continent. Their adventures are detailed in eight 
long chapters of an old Icelandic Saga, and have formed the subject of 
many learned books in modern times, of which the most remarkable is the 
Antiquitates Americana, a sumptuous folio published by Professor Rafn 
for the Society of Northern Antiquaries. The story may be very shortly 
summarised. In the voyage to Greenland a ship’s crew had noticed land 
to the south-west, which some of the colonists determined to explore. 
Starting from Baffin’s Bay, they soon came to an island bare of all 
vegetation, ‘‘and there were great snow mountains up the country, but 
all between them and the shore was a flat field of snow, and it seemed a 
worthless place.” This they named Helluland or Flat Country, and little 
interest would ever have been excited by the discovery if the modern 
savants had not chosen to include in its boundaries, all that is now 
Labrador and Newfoundland ; and this seems the more absurd when we 
consider that the Labrador coast includes the grassy slopes of Hamilton 
Inlet and the larch-covered hills of Sandwich Bay, which bloom like a 
garden in the summer months. 

The voyagers (to return to the ancient story) sailed on for three days 
and arrived at a flat well-wooded coast, which they named Markland: 
‘‘the shore for a great distance was formed of a white sand, sloping 
gently from the sea.” This country has been identified with the whole of 
Nova Scotia, in order that the Norsemen may have the credit of having 
seen as much of America as possible in the time of their visit. Then 
sailing south-west for two days with a fair wind, they are said to have 
reached a coast trending east and west, and passing between an island 
and a projecting headland to have run up a river with great shoals at its 
mouth. ‘They towed the ship up the river and into a lake, where they 
anchored, and set up their tents on the land. They resolved to winter 
there, and built a great house. There was plenty of salmon in the river 
and in the lake, larger than any which they had seen before. This country 
appeared so good to them that they thought it needless to gather food for 
the cattle in the winter ; and during the winter there was no frost, and the 
grass was hardly withered.” One day a German, who was of their crew, 
found grapes growing wild in the woods, which caused the new country to 
be named Vineland the Fair. ‘And it is said that, when they returned, 
their boat was filled with grapes, and they cut a cargo of wood for their 
ship ; there was also self-sown wheat in the plains, and a tree which they 
called Massur (supposed to be the maple): of all these they took samples, 
and some of the trees were so large as to be used in building houses.” 
These latter words point rather to the small larch and spruce of Labrador, 
than to the Canadian forests: but some parts of the description appear to 
agree with the account given by the early settlers of the shores of the 
St. Lawrence. ‘The river (says a traveller of the sixteenth century) 
has many little islands and is amazingly full of fish : the country pleasant 
and indifferently fertile, especially to the south-west, where upwards from 
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the river the ground rises into little hills, invested most of them with vines, 
with which the country abounds; and in the plains it is very fruitful of 
corn and all kinds of grain.” 

Without attempting to account for all the fanciful details of the 
Icelandic story, which was apparently written in its present shape about 
four hundred years after the event, we may confess that there is some 
ground for the belief that the grapes and corn were actually seen by the 
Greenland sailors. Snorro Sturleson, the great historian, speaks of a very 
ancient tradition that a mission was sent about the year 1006 to introduce 
Christianity into the new settlement in Greenland, and that the mission- 
aries’ ship was driven from her course to a new land in the south. 
‘Leif went to Greenland in the summer; in the sea he saved a crew 
clinging to a wreck ; he also found Vineland the Fair, and arrived about 
harvest-time in Greenland with the priest and the teachers ;’’ and there 
is a piece of remarkable evidence which goes far to prove the truth of the 
main point in the story. Adam of Bremen, who wrote in the eleventh 
century a work upon the geography of the north, cited the personal state- 
ment of Sweyn the Second, King of Denmark, that certain of his sailors 
had found a land in the west where self-sown vines and corn had been 
found growing in perfection. And from these short notices of the 
traditionary fact, it is very possible that the later stories with their fanciful 
and minute details were afterwards elaborated. It is not necessary to 
examine these details minutely, unless we approach their study with the 
faith or credulity of a great professor, who tells us that ‘the party sent 
out in the year 1006 to explore the southern coast probably examined the 
shores of Connecticut, New York, Delaware, and Maryland: and their 
account of these coasts is quite correct.” 

There is a later manuscript which differs in many points from the 
story before mentioned. It is full of the most marvellous impossibilities, 
but its authority has been placed very high by several Danish and 
American writers. Its truth has been sustained by the discovery of Norse 
remains in America, which are found in sufficient quantities to supply the 
archwological demand. Mr. Longfellow immortalized in one of his ballads 
the windmill on Rhode Island, which the Danes have claimed as a round 
tower built by some of the Greenland wanderers. The story of the tower 
and of ‘the Viking bold” is, as he says, sufficiently well established for 
the purposes of a ballad, “though doubtless many an honest citizen, who 
has passed his days within sight of the round tower, will exclaim with 
Sancho, ‘God bless me! did I not warn you to have a care, for that it 
was nothing but a windmill, and nobody could mistake it who had not the 
like in his head.’” Besides the mill, there was found a stone in the 
Taunton river on which the fragment of a Runic inscription was imagined 
to have been discovered, concerning which some passable jokes may be 
read in the Biglow Papers. The crew, whose adventures are recorded in 
the later Saga, are said to have sailed from Greenland to the sandy shores 
previously discovered, and there to have sent a Scotch man and woman, 
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* fleeter than wild beasts,” to, explore the inland parts, who returned in 
three days with grapes and an ear of wheat. Then they found an island 
covered with nesting eider-ducks, which some will have to be Kgq 
Island near Newport. Here they passed the winter, some of the crew 
parting company in disgust ‘‘at not having tasted a drop of wine,” and 
being eventually wrecked on the coast of Ireland. The others went on 
exploring to the southward till they arrived at the river and lake which 
the first body of settlers had discovered, and here they saw the vines and 
fields of corn, but were driven away by Esquimaux, who attacked them 
with a fleet of skin canoes. On their northward journey they met a 
Uniped, or One-foot-man, ‘‘ of glittering appearance,” who shot a Green- 
land captain and ran away across the sea. Avoiding the region of the 
One-foot-men, they proceeded north ; but by a sudden turn of the legend 
we find them passing a third winter upon the Island of Eggs, where 
Snorro Thorfinnson was born, who has been claimed as an ancestor by the 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, Professor Finn Magnussen, and other distinguished 
persons. To make the story short, the wanderers sailed home from Vine- 
land the Fair with some Esquimaux children whom they had captured. 
From these children they learned of the Esquimaux kings Avaldamon and 
Valdidida, and of tribes who lived in holes underground, like the Wal- 
russian families whom Mr. Whymper some time since described ; and the 
same children are the authority for the processions of chaunting priests in 
the Great Ireland, in which, as we have said, Humboldt was inclined to 
believe. 

However absurd it may seem to discuss the details of this story, there 
is not a rock or a bay mentioned in it which has not been identified by 
learned enthusiasts, and it is a remarkable thing that even the most trivial 
names of places mentioned in the Saga are found to have remained in use 
unaltered to the present day. Here (we are gravely told) is Egg Island ; 
here is Whale Rock ; and near it is Martha’s Vineyard, where the original 
grapes were found. On the authority of these stories, which, as we have 
seen, have in all probability a small foundation of fact, an attempt has 
several times been made to deprive Columbus of the honour of his 
discoveries. His journal mentions a visit which he made in 1477 “ to 
Thule or Friesland, a country with which the Bristol merchants had a 
thriving trade.” This entry probably refers to the Faroe Islands, where 
the tide in one or two places reaches a surprising height, which is noticed 
by Columbus in his account of this ‘‘ Friesland,’ which is a name that 
was given to these islands by several early writers. But it has been 
insisted that the Thule of Columbus must be Iceland : and if so, it is said 
that he may have been entertained by a certain bishop who is thought to 
have had in his possession the ancient manuscripts of which we have 
given some account. The inference is, of course, that he learned the 
existence of America from the bishop, and artfully concealed the fact. 
But even if he did visit Iceland, we should remember that the natives 
at that time had almost forgotten the existence even of their colony in 
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Greenland, and that it was not until long after the death of Columbus that 
any importance was attached to these dim traditions. Besides, Columbus 
was looking for a western route to India, and was not likely to search for 
the grapes and wheat, the white furs and Esquimaux tribes, of Vineland 
the Fair. 

There are other legends relating to early discoveries of America which 
it is not now worth while to detail. The travels of Nicolo Zeno the 
Venetian, in which the marvels of Cuba and Mexico are mixed up with 
descriptions of Greenland and the Faroe Islands (and apparently of 
Scotland), would be curious if they had not been published half a century 
after the voyages of Columbus. The American portions of Zeno’s voyage 
are probably nothing more than a clumsy interpolation into a genuine 
narrative of an Italian merchant's travels. 

It has been a favourite amusement with one class of antiquarians to 
speculate upon finding the descendants of the Norsemen or other ancient 
settlers upon the American seaboard. Charlevoix and other more recent 
travellers have described a fair-skinned tribe of Indians in Labrador whom 
the other Indians called ‘‘ Manooli Conde,” or white men. These men 
have been held to be the descendants of the Icelandic colonists, ‘‘ who, for 
want of ships, or perhaps of their own choice, have forgotten their native 
land.” Other learned writers will have these Indians to be Welsh, or 
Faroese, or Irishmen, according to the faith which each is disposed to give 
to one or other of the legends of Old America. 
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A Fev Words about Coal. 


Tue recent rise in the price of coals has attracted a degree of attention 
to this useful mineral which it had not received so long as the scientific 
interest of the subject was alone in question. Geologists might discuss 
the rival theories which have been entertained respecting the origin of 
coal; or they might endeavour to ascertain the probable distribution of 
the mineral, either as respects the extent of the earth’s surface occupied 
by coal strata, or the geological depths at which it may be found; or, 
lastly, statisticians might inquire into the probable duration of the supply 
of coal in particular regions ; but the general public has, hitherto, paid no 
very close attention to these researches. Now, however, it is different ; 
more particularly as respects the last of these questions. It has become a 
matter of serious import to many, to learn whether we may indeed look 
confidently for abundant supplies of coal during many future years, or 
whether those have been in the right who have told us that before the 
close of the present century this country must feel the effects of the over 
rapid working of our chief coal-fields. 

We propose briefly to sketch what is known about the origin of coal, 
and then to touch on the subject of the supply of this mineral, with specia 
reference to the requirements of our own country. 

A mistaken impression is somewhat widely prevalent that, in the coal 
fields, we have the remains of ancient forests,—in other words, it g 
supposed that wherever there was a forest in primeval times, there now 
exists a coal-field of greater or less extent. In connection with this view, 
also, the opinion is entertained that the forests now in existence will, in 
the process of time, and after due geological changes, become the coal- 
beds of future ages. 

But although, as we shall presently see, the coal-fields are undoubtedly 
due to the vegetation of former eras, it is far from being the case that the 
primeval forests became converted in a general way into coal. Conditions 
of a peculiar, and to some extent exceptional, character were requisite for 
the formation of coal-fields. If we consider the evidence given by the 
coal-fields themselves, we shall see what these conditions were. 

The beds or seams of coal form but a small portion of the thickness of 
the great geological group of strata to which they for the most part 
appertain. This group is called the carboniferous, and not uncommonly 
‘‘The Coal;” but even where coal is most abundant, it forms only a 
minute part of the whole mass. Thus it has been estimated, Sir Charles 
Lyell tells us, that in South Wales the thickness of the carboniferous 
strata amounts in all to between 11,000 and 12,000 feet (or more than 
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two miles) ;* ‘‘ but the various coal-seams do not,” according to Professor 
Phillips, ‘‘ exceed in the aggregate 120 feet,” or less than one-hundredth 
part of the whole. In North Lancashire the carboniferous strata occupy 
a depth of more than three-and-a-half miles, with the same relative 
disproportion between the thickness of the coal-seams and that of the 
complete series of strata. Again, in Nova Scotia the coal-bearing strata 
attain a thickness of more than three miles.+ Here, no fewer than eighty 
seams of coal have been counted (seventy-one having been exposed by the 
action of the sea); but these seams are nowhere more than five feet in 
thickness, and many are but a few inches thick. Thus it is evident that 
the formation of coal can have been in progress but for a short portion of 
the time during which the great carboniferous series of strata was in pro- 
cess of deposition. Throughout by far the greater portion of that time, 
other minerals were being deposited. 

It is next to be noticed that under each coal-seam a stratum of ancient 
soil exists, in which there are commonly found the roots of ancient trees ; 
while above the coal, there is commonly a layer of shale or sandstone, in 
which not unfrequently the trunks of those trees are found either fallen or 
still in their original position, and only partly converted into coal. The 
bark remains, but is transmuted into coal ; the hollow of the trunk, decaying 
long before the trunk gave way, is represented by a cast in sandstone. 
Thus, if we try to picture to ourselves the state of things which existed 
when such a seam of coal first began to be covered up by the next higher 
deposit, we see that there must have been trees standing erect above a 
layer of vegetable matter, the roots of the trees being imbedded in the soil 
which forms the deposit next below the coal. The vegetable layers 
may probably have been two or three times as thick as the resulting 
coal-seam, and were reduced by pressure to their present thickness ; but 
such layers cannot at any time have reached to the branches of the 
forest-trees. Then the process of deposition began. This can only have 
happened when some subsidence of the soil had caused it to be submerged 
to a greater or less depth. We can infer from the depth of the strata 
overlying the coal-seams that this state of submergence continued in many 
cases for a long period of time; and it is equally clear that the formation 
of the vegetable layers themselves must have been a process occupying a 
considerable time, since tall trees grew before the next submergence took 





* It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remark that this depth has not been measured 
anywhere in a vertical direction. The thickness of the several layers can be 
measured where they either crop out, or show at the surface, or else come within the 
range of mining operations ; and thus the total depth of the series can be estimated. 

t The way in which this has been made known is worthy of notice. In the Bay 
of Fundy the tides run to an enormous height. The tidal wave can be seen when it 
is still thirty miles away, advancing with a prodigious uproar, and rising sometimes 
to the height of more than a hundred feet. These tremendous waves have not only 
produced a continuous section ten miles long, through the inclined strata, but by their 
action they sweep away continually the whole face of the cliffs, and bring into view 
fresh sections year after year 
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place. So soon as submergence was complete, the tall trees perished and 
began to decay. The stout trunks above the vegetable layer were broken 
off and swept away by the sea. The forest itself, properly so called, was 
for the most part thus destroyed. It was the decaying refuse of the forest, 
intermixed with the lowlier growths, which formed the coal-seam as it now 
exists. Amongst these were the lower parts of the trunks of the ancient 
forest-trees. These became converted, like the rest of the vegetable matter, 
into coal. 

But it may be asked bow those portions of the trunks which still 
remain above the level of the vegetable layer are to be accounted for. 
Are we to suppose that they remained erect after the sea had made its 
way into the domain of the ancient forest? Many geologists think s0 ; 
and doubtless the stumps of stout trees might resist for a long time the 
action of the sea waves. But there seems good reason for believing that 
when the submergence first took place, these stumps stood but little above 
the upper surface of the vegetable layer, or that in many instances the 
trees were broken off even below that level. Then as the pressure of the 
superincumbent layer gradually increased with the layer’s increase of 
thickness, the vegetable matter was pressed down below its former level, 
and the stumps were left standing above the depressed surface of the 
vegetable layer. This explains the conversion of the bark of these stumps 
into coal, since there is every reason to believe that stumps simply left 
imbedded in sandstone would not change into pure coal. 

In passing, we may remark that in whatever way it happened that the 
stumps of the ancient forest-trees remained standing above the level of 
the vegetable mass forming the coal-seam, a strange result has followed. 
The upper part of the stem became filled, as we have said, with sand- 
stone, forming a cast of the interior of the ancient tree ; the bark became 
coal; and outside the bark is sandstone again. Thus there is a mass of 
sandstone separated from the surrounding sandstone by a tube of coal. 
This mass is not cylindrical, being larger below than above ; so that if in 
any way the mass ceases to be supported, it falls out like a bolt from a 
gun. But in working the coal-seam the material which had supported the 
sandstone mass is necessarily removed. Hence the miners look with 
dread on these coal-pipes, as they are called, which each year cause fatal 
accidents in the Newcastle and other coal-fields. As Sir Charles Lyell 
well remarks, ‘‘ it is strange to reflect how many thousands of these trees 
fell originally in their native forests in obedience to the law of gravity, 
and how the few which continued to stand erect, obeying, after myriads of 
ages, the same force, are cast down to immolate their human victims.” 

We see, then, that coal-seams are the remains of ancient vegetable 
layers, formed underneath the trees of the ancient forest. But it is not to 
be supposed that every forest in those old times spread its shade over a 
mass of decaying vegetable matter, until the time should come when the 
mass should be covered over with shale or sandstone. In order that coal- 
seams should be formed, it was necessary that the forest region should be 
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so abundantly watered as to form a forest swamp like the cypress-swamps 
of Mississippi. Yet again, it was necessary that during the fresh-water 
inundations which helped to accumulate the vegetable matter round the 
roots of the ancient forest-trees, no mud should be carried into the 
swamps. As Lyell says, ‘‘one generation after another of tall trees grew 
with their roots in mud, and their leaves and prostrate trunks formed 
layers of vegetable matter, which was afterwards covered with mud, since 
turned to shale. Yet the coal itself, or altered vegetable matter, remained 
all the while unsoiled by earthy particles.’ This is a fact which seems at 
a first view altogether perplexing; but, as nearly always happens with the 
more perplexing features of any natural enigma, geologists have been led 
by this difficulty to the interpretation of the enigma. It is to this very 
fact that we owe the most trustworthy information yet obtained respecting 
the process by which coal-beds were originally formed. The solution of 
the difficulty is due to the same eminent geologist from whom we have 
already quoted the statement of the difficulty. ‘‘The enigma,’ he says, 
‘* however perplexing at first sight, may, I think, be solved by attending 
to what is now taking place in deltas. The dense growth of reeds and 
herbage which encompasses the margins of forest-covered swamps in the 
valley and delta of the Mississippi, is such that the fluviatile waters, in 
passing through them, are filtered and made to clear themselves entirely 
before they reach the areas in which vegetable matter may accumulate for 
centuries, forming coal if the climate be favourable. There is no possibility 
of the least intermixture of earthy matter in such cases. Thus, in the 
large submerged tract called the ‘Sunk Country,’ near New Madrid, 
forming part of the western side of the valley of the Mississippi, erect 
trees have been standing ever since the year 1811-1812, killed by the 
great earthquake of that date; lacustrine and swamp-plants have been 
growing there in the shallows, and several rivers have annually inundated 
the whole space, and yet have been unable to carry in any sediment 
within the outer boundaries of the morass, so dense is the marginal belt 
of reeds and brushwood. It may be affirmed that generally in the 
‘cypress-swamps’ of the Mississippi no sediment mingles with the 
vegetable matter accumulated there from the decay of trees and semi- 
aquatic plants. As a singular proof of this fact, I may mention that when- 
ever any part of a swamp in Louisiana is dried up, during an unusually 
hot season, and the wood set on fire, pits are burned into the ground 
many feet deep, or as far down as the fire can descend without meeting 
with water; and it is then found that scarcely any residuum or earthy 
matter is left. At the bottom of all these ‘cypress swamps’ a bed of clay 
is found, with roots of the tall cypress, just as the under-clays of the coal 
are filled with stigmaria’’—the roots of the ancient forest-trees called 
sigillaria.* 





* It is not quite certain to what type of vegetation these trees belonged. They 
were formerly supposed to be tree-ferns, but some are found to have had long straight 
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It will be seen that the circumstances here considered dispose of the 
theory—once a favourite one with many geologists—that the coal-seams 
were formed of vegetable matter (the rubbish of decayed forests) which 
had been carried by rivers into estuaries and there formed into vast 
natural rafts. It was supposed that such rafts, sinking to the bottom, 
became after a while covered with a layer of sand or mud. The upright- 
ness of the tree-stumps, however, as compared with the position of the 
coal-beds—that is to say, their position square to these beds—should of 
itself have disposed of the theory referred to. 

Yet, on the other hand, there is great difficulty in understanding under 
what circumstances the alternate rising and sinking of the level of these 
delta-swamps, or morasses, took place during the enormously long period 
of time which must have been occupied in the formation of the 
carboniferous groups with a thickness amounting in some places to nearly 
four miles. We see, for instance, that in the case of the Nova Scotia coal- 
fields, there must have been eighty-one distinct submergences. Now there 
is nothing remarkable in the mere circumstance that the same part of the 
earth should have been above and beneath the sea-level through many 
successive alternations. Geology has long taught that in nearly every 
part of the earth this must have happened. But that throughout so many 
as eighty-one such changes those conditions should have been repeated, 
which are necessary for the formation of coal-beds, is indeed a most 
remarkable circumstance. We have, on the one hand, the indications of 
a surprising degree of subterranean activity—for whether the land sank or 
the sea rose, there must have been a great oscillation of the earth’s crust. 
But, on the other hand, we see that the great swamps must have retained 
their horizontal position unaltered for long periods of time. The growth 
of a forest is not the work of a few years, nor could the accumulations of 
vegetable matter have been formed quickly. As Lyell says, we have 
‘‘evidence of the former existence at more than eighty different levels” 
—overlying levels, be it noticed —* of forests of trees, some of them of 
vast extent, and which lasted for ages, giving rise to a great accumulation 
of vegetable matter.” Under what condition must the earth’s crust have 
been when such processes were possible? To this question, as yet, 
geology has given no satisfactory answer. There are considerations, how- 





leaves, unlike those of ferns, The reader will probably remember that after 
describing the sigillaria, the author of Vestiges of Creation describes the stigmaria as 
a distinct plant. ‘“ Among the most remarkable of the leading plants of the coal era, 
without representatives on the present surface, are the sigillaria, of which large stems 
are very abundant, showing that the interior has been soft, and the exterior fluted, 
with separate leaves inserted in vertical rows along the flutings; and the stigmaria, 
a plant apparently calculated-to flourish in marshes or pools, having a short, thick, 
fleshy stem, with a dome-shaped top, from which spring branches of from twenty to 
thirty feet long.’ These branches were, in reality, the roots of the sigillaria. The 
mistake is a very natural one, since the coal-seam actually separates the trunk of the 
tree from its roots. Some, however, have since been found attached to the base of 
the tree-stumps. 
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ever, which seem at least suggestive of a solution of some of the difficulties 
here presented. 

It is, in the first place, a remarkable circumstance that, although 
vegetation was certainly not limited to the carboniferous period, yet it 
was in that period that all the chief coal-fields were formed. There are 
exceptions, no doubt, to this rule. In the times which preceded the 
carboniferous period, some coal-seams were formed, and some well-known 
coal-fields belong to later geological periods. There are beds of true 
coal belonging to the tertiary period (the latest of the main geological 
periods), and passing from the oldest tertiary period to our own time, we 
find instances of the deposition of enormous quantities of lignite and brown 
coal, as well as of the formation of peat, which must be regarded as only 
needing submersion and consequent pressure to become, in the lapse of 
time, either true coal or very near akin to it.* Yet, it remains true that 
the carboniferous group is the coal group par e.vcellence; and when 
to this consideration is added the enormous thickness of the series 
of strata included in this group, we seem justified in concluding that 
this long period was characterized by some remarkable and distinctive 
peculiarity. 

Now, whether we consider the lower portion of the carboniferous 
series, remarkable for the masses of limestone derived chiefly from animal 
substances, or the upper, where the coal-seams or vegetable layers abound, 
we find evidences of the presence of enormous quantities of carbon. In 
the upper part, the mere existence of a most abundant vegetation implies 
the presence of vast quantities of carbonic acid gas in the air. It seems 
not unlikely that this gas escaped from subterranean regions through the 
outlets formed by volcanoes ; and the idea is suggested that the carboni- 
ferous period was one of great volcanic energy. In the older periods, 
there was probably a greater degree of subterranean activity, and from 
the carboniferous period onwards, even until our own, movements of the 
earth’s crust have been probably more irregular and violent. But it 
would seem likely that, in the carboniferous period, an intermediate state 
of things prevailed, when, owing to the greater heat of the earth’s crust, 
and, consequently, the greater relative thickness of the plastic subter- 
ranean portions of the crust, the movements were more steady and 
affected wider regions than at present, while the relief given by volcanic 
craters, instead of being intermittent as at present, was afforded uniformly 
and on a grander scale. 

If this were, indeed, the case, then, towards the close of the carboni- 
ferous period, great disturbances of the earth’s crust might be expected 





* “Near the surface,” says Professor Ansted, “ this substance (peat) is light- 
coloured and spongy, and the vegetable matter is little altered ; deeper, it is brown, 
dense, and decomposed ; at the bottom, it is black, and nearly as dense as coal.” As 
a fuel, however, peat contains much ash. The same is true of lignite and brown 
coal. Moreover, brown coal is injured by exposure to the weather, which is not the 
case with true ccal. Lignite splits in the air ; brown coal falls to powder. 
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to have taken place, since that would be the time when the chief volcanic 
vents ceased to relieve the pent-up subterranean forces. This accords 
well with the condition of the geological record. ‘‘ The termination of 
the carboniferous formation,” says the author of the Vestiges of Creation, 
‘“‘is marked by symptoms of volcanic violence” (by which he evidently 
means simply subterranean violence), ‘‘ which some geologists have con- 
sidered to denote the close of one system of things and the beginning of 
another. Coal-beds generally lie in basins, as if following the curve of 
the bottom of the seas; but there is no such basin which is not broken 
up into pieces, some of which have been tossed up on edge, others allowed 
to sink, causing the ends of strata to be, in some instances, many yards, 
and, in a few, several hundred feet, removed from the corresponding ends 
of neighbouring fragments. These are held to be results of volcanic 
movements below, the operation of which is further seen in numerous 
upbursts and intrusions of fire-born rock (trap). That these disturbances 
took place about the close of the formation, and not later, is shown by 
the fact of the next higher group of strata being comparatively undisturbed. 
Other symptoms of this time of violence are seen in the beds of con- 
glomerate which occur among the first strata above the coal. These, as 
usual, consist of fragments of the elder rocks, more or less worn from 
being tumbled about in agitated water, and laid down in a mud paste, 
afterwards hardened.* It is to be admitted for strict truth” (rather a 
desirable object, by the way, in all such inquiries) ‘‘ that, in some parts 
of Europe, the carboniferous formation is followed by superior deposits, 
without the appearance of such disturbances between their respective 
periods ; but, apparently, this case is exceptive. That disturbance was 
general is supported by the further and important fact of the destruction 
of many forms of organic being previously flourishing, particularly of the 
vegetable kingdom.” 

It may be remarked in passing that the coal-seams are strikingly 
deficient in the fossil remains of animals. It is natural to ask, says Sir 
Charles Lyell, whether there were not air-breathing inhabitants of those 
forest regions where the accumulations of vegetable matter produced the 
coal-beds ; but, if abundance of carbonic acid gas in the air were a main 
condition of the great vegetable wealth of the carboniferous period, the 
probability would seem to be that air-breathing creatures would be few, 
and those few of the lower orders of animal life. Certain it is that the 
poverty of the coal-seams in remains of animals has long been commented 
upon by geologists. We find footprints of a monstrous newt, or rather of 





* «Volcanic disturbances,” adds our author in a,note, “ break up the rocks ; the 
pieces are worn in seams, and a deposit of conglomerate is the consequence, Of 
porphyry, there are some such pieces in the conglomerate of Devonshire, three or four 
tons in weight.” It is evident from this note, following, as it does, on the above 
passage as to the older rocks, that the writer is speaking of subterranean disturbances, 
not voleanic action, properly so-called ; for volcanic action does not break up the 
older rocks : that is the work of earthquakes, 
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an animal resembling the tadpole of the newt.* These creatures were truly 
amphibious, however, sharing the dominion of the water with the ganoid 
fishes, an association which ‘‘ reminds us,” says Lyell, ‘‘ that the living”’ 
creatures of the same order ‘‘ in America frequent the same rivers as the 
ganoids, the bony pikes.’”” They were undoubtedly powerful swimmers, 
Professor Huxley considers ; and, indeed, the main evidence we have of 
their having been air-breathers is the circumstance that they left footprints 
on the sand. If they had been walking under water, their weight would 
have been so much reduced that they would have left no impressions, or 
only faint ones, whereas these aré deep and distinct. They are not 
unlike the impressions which would be left by a small and rather plump 
hand. It is by no means clear that this creature ever made its way 
into the ancient forests, or could be in any proper sense regarded as their 
inhabitant. + 

We have mentioned impressions left in sand belonging to the carboni- 
ferous period, and the ingenious way in which geologists have explained 
the features of these impressions. There is, however, a record on the 
sandstone of this period, which is, perhaps, even more significant. 
Impressions of rain-drops have been detected in carboniferous sandstone 
by Dr. Dawson, Sir Charles Lyell, and, more recently, by Mr. Brown, in 
Australia ; and these rain-marks are, on the average, about as large as 
those which are produced by the rain of our own period. As Lyell well 
remarks, ‘‘ the great humidity of the climate of the coal period had been 
previously inferred from the number of its ferns, and the continuity of its 
forests for hundreds of miles; but it is satisfactory to have at length 
obtained such positive proofs of showers of rain, the drops of which 
resembled in their average size those which now fall from the clouds. 
From such data, we may presume that the atmosphere of the carboniferous 
period corresponded in density with that now investing the globe, and 
that different currents of air varied then as now in temperature, so as to 
give rise, by their mixture, to the condensation of aqueous vapour.” 

If we now turn to the consideration of the extent of the earth’s surface 





* The reader will be reminded of the suggestive remarks by the author of the 
Vestiges of Creation, on similar tracks left by the labyrinthodont of Owen. ‘That 
massive batrachian which leaves its hand-like footsteps in the new red sandstone, and 
then is seen no more. Not for nothing is it that we start at the picture of that strange 
impression—ghost of anticipated humanity—for apparently it really is so.” It need 
hardly be said, however, that this is not the view at present entertained by naturalists, 

+ Owing to the circumstance that in our hooks on geology this creature is called 
a batrachian, many popular writers have been Jed to assert that a monstrous frog 
inhabited the ancient forests whence the vegetation of the coal-seams was derived. 
But the order of batrachians includes other animals than the frog and toad. 
According to the views at present adopted of the batrachian of the carboniferons 
period (as well as of a kindred but later species called by Professor Owen the 
labyrinthodont), this creature was farther removed even than the newt from the common 
frog. It probably resembled in structure creatures still existing (but on a much 
smaller scale), which have four limbs like the newt, but have gills as well as lungs. 
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occupied by those particular strata which belong to the coal period, we 
find evidence of the existence of enormous quantities of available coal. 
Professor Ansted mentions that a quarter of a million of square miles of 
the earth’s surface “are covered with sandstones and shales of the 
carboniferous period, among which coal is buried; and this coal is for 
the most part accessible.” Now there are upwards of three million 
square yards of surface in a square mile, and, assuming an average total 
thickness of ten yards for all the distinct seams of each coal-field, we find 
for the total number of cubic yards of available coal the enormous figure 
7,500,000,000,000. As a cubic yard of coal weighs nearly a ton, we 
may say that there are in round numbers seven billions of tons of coal 
available for the use of the human race. If we took the average number 
of human beings living at each moment during the next 3,500 years to be 
2,000 millions, and the annual consumption for all purposes to be at the 
average rate of one ton per human being, the supply would last for that 
enormous period. 

But let us consider what portion of this vast supply falls to the share 
of this country—not including, of course, those coal-fields which lie in 
countries forming British territory, but not forming part of the British 
Isles ; and let us compare our store of coals with our present rate of 
consumption and with the probable rate of consumption during coming 
years. 

Some difficulty arises in the outset in determining what portion of the 
coal-fields actually existing in the British Isles may be regarded as 
available. We might, indeed, render the question more complicated by 
setting as a necessary part of the inquiry the determination of the actual 
expense per ton for mining, carriage, and so on, according as different 
parts of the coal-fields were being worked. But, for obvious reasons, this 
would not be the place for dealing with the subject in so general or so 
ecmplete a manner. The sole point we shall here touch on, as bearing 
on the availability of the various coal-stores, is the probable depth to 
which coal-mining operations can be pushed. 

It was held by many, ten years ago, that the coal-mines might be 
worked to a depth far exceeding the greatest which had then been reached. 
‘¢ The difficulties in the way of deep mining,” wrote Mr. Leonard Lemoran, 
Surveyor of Mines, ‘‘are mere questions of cost. It is important to 
notice that the assumption of 4,000 feet as the greatest depth to which 
coal can be worked on account of the increase of temperature, is purely 
voluntary. The increase has been calculated at a rate for which there is no 
authority ; and while we are saying our coal-beds cannot be worked below 
4,000 feet, a colliery in Belgium has nearly approached that depth, and 
no inconvenience is experienced by the miners.” But, unfortunately, 
this sanguine view has not been supported by recent researches. It will 
be known to our readers that in 1865 commissioners were appointed for 
discussing the whole subject of our coal supply. Among their ranks were 
several of the most eminent geologists, as well as some of the highest 
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authorities on the practical questions involved in the subject. The 
question of the possible depth to which our mines could be worked, was 
necessarily one to which the commissioners were bound to give very close 
attention; and we may fairly accept the result of their inquiries as 
representing the most trustworthy conclusion which has yet been reached 
on this particular point. Now they stated that, according to the ordinary 
method of working, the depth at which the temperature of the mine 
would reach blood heat (or ninety-eight degrees Fahrenheit) is about 3,000 
feet. They expressed a belief that by the “ long wall ” system of working, 
a depth of 83,420 feet might be reached before this temperature was 
attained ; but whether this will prove to be the case or not remains to be 
seen. Now although the human frame can bear for a while a greater heat 
than 100 or even 200 degrees Fahrenheit,* yet it would be impossible to 
carry on such labours as are required in coal-mining, at a higher 
temperature than blood heat, without great suffering and the loss of 
many lives. 

Accordingly, although before the commissioners began their labours 
the total quantity of available coal in Great Britain was reckoned at 
200,000 millions of tons, it is now generally admitted that, so far as known 
coal-fields are concerned, the quantity probably available must be reckoned 
at something less than 150,000 millions of tons. The commissioners them- 
selves found that in 1871 we had “an aggregate of 146,480 millions of 
tons, which may be reasonably expected to be available for use.” 

It will be observed that this quantity is about a forty-eighth part of 
the quantity probably available throughout the whole world; so that 
Great Britain possesses for her area a singularly large supply of the 
mineral. 

Yet the consumption of coals in this country is so enormous that, 
though we are thus exceptionally well supplied, statisticians have already 
begun to look with anxiety upon the rapid exhaustion of our stores. 

The questions at issue are exceedingly simple. Let it be granted that 
our total available supply amounts to 150,000 millions oftons. Then at our 
present rate of consumption, amounting nearly to 120,000,000 tons per 
annum, this supply would last the nation 1,250 years. But large as our 
consumption is, it is not the actual rate which is alarming, but the annual 
increase of rate. Year by year our consumption is increasing. Ten 
years ago it was under 84,000,000 tons, so that the average rate of 
increase during the ten years has been more than 3,500,000 tons. Taking 
it at only 3,000,000, the supply would not iast 280 years. This is easily 
shown. For the increase at the supposed rate would, in 280 years, be 
no less than 840,000,000 tons, making a total annual consumption of 





* Brewster mentions that Chantrey’s workmen used to enter the furnace which the 
sculptor employed in drying his moulds, when the temperature was as high as 340°, 
“walking over the floor with wooden clogs, which are, of course, charred on the 
surface.” Chantrey himself and five or six friends stayed for two minutes in 
the furnace, bringing out a thermometer which stood at 520°. 
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960,000,000. The mean between this and the present rate amounts to 
540,000,000; and it will be found that 280 times 540 is greater than 
150,000. 

But startling as is the theory that our coal supply will be completely 
exhausted in less than 280 years—a period corresponding to that between 
the commencements of the reigns of Elizabeth and our present Queen— 
there are those who entertain an even more disheartening view. According 
to them it is not even the rate of increase of the annual consumption 
which forms the most threatening features of the case, but the rate at 
which this rate of increase is itself increasing. 

Thus Mr. Hull, dealing with the coal supply as we have just done, 
took 1,500,000 tons for the average annual increase (admittedly, however, 
a low estimate). We have seen that the present average annual increase 
cannot be set at less than 3,500,000. How if twenty years hence the 
average annual increase should have risen to 5,000,000 ? half a century 
hence to 10,000,000? and so on. It is clear, at least, that if changes such 
as these take place in the rate of increase, we have greatly over-estimated 
in the above calculations the probable duration of our coal supply. 

Mr. Stanley Jevons, in discussing the subject nine years ago, took the 
increase of increase into account with very startling results. He said: 
‘We, of course, regard not the average annual arithmetical increase of 
coal consumption, but the average rate per cent. of increase, which is 
found by computation to be 3°26.” Now to illustrate the difference 
between this method and the other, we shall not take the actual figures, 
which are inconvenient for ready computation. Instead of doing so we 
shall compare two simple progressions. One is the series 100, 110, 120, 
180, 140, 150, and so on, increasing by ten at each step; the other is a 
progression increasing at the rate of ten per cent., and runs thus,—100, 
110, 121, 183 (not counting fractions), 146, 161, and so on. It will be 
observed that the corresponding terms of the two series differ more and 
more from each other as we proceed : the difference is but one at the third 
term and amounts to eleven at the sixth. It would be found to increase 
marvellously with a few more steps. Now the difference between 
Mr. Stanley Jevons’s method and Mr. Hull’s is precisely analogous; only 
that whereas the rate per cent. just considered is ten, it is in the actual 
ease about three and a quarter. 

The fact really is, that the rate of increase corresponds precisely, in 
one case, to that of a capital of 120,000,000 sterling, increased each year 
by simple interest at the rate of 8} per cent., while, in Mr. Jevons’s 
method of calculation, the increase is as that of a capital of 120,000,000 
sterling, increased by compound interest at the rate of 3} per cent. per 
annum. To give an idea of the actual difference as respects the con- 
sumption at some distant epoch, let us take the year 1950. Then, 
according to the former method of viewing the matter, the consumption 
in that year will be 873} millions of tons; according to the latter, the 
consumption would be no less than 1,446 millions! 
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Startling as this result may seem, the commissioners found that, in 
the last year of the five during which their labours continued, the con- 
sumption corresponded much more closely with the anticipations of 
Mr. Jevons than with the theory of an arithmetical rate of increase. 
And they remarked thereon that, though ‘every hypothesis must. be 
speculative, it is certain that, if the present rate of increase in the 
consumption of coal be indefinitely continued, even in an approximate 
degree, the progress towards the exhaustion of our coal will be very 
rapid.” 

This will readily be believed when we mention that, according to 
Mr. Jevons’s method of calculation, adopting 3°26 as the rate per cent. 
of increase, 150,000 millions of tons as the total available supply of coal, 
and 120,000,000 as the present annual consumption, our coals would not 
last us quite 127 years! 

We venture, however, to indicate reasons for believing that the rate 
of increase here contemplated cannot possibly continue during many 
years, and that even the assumption of an arithmetical rate of increase at 
the present mean rate over-estimates the annual consumption for any time 
far removed from the present. 

In all such progressions, statistics indicate a wavelike alteration. Just 
as in the shape of a wave’s front, we see a gentle slope, then a more 
rapid slope, and then, up to the wave’s summit, a gradually-diminishing 
slope, 80, in statistical progressions, we recognize a gradual increase at 
first, then a more rapid increase, then a diminishing increase, until the 
absolute maximum is reached, after which comes a gradual decrease. But, 
the rear of such a statistical wave may be altogether unlike the front— 
in other words, the rate and manner and variations of decrease may be 
quite unlike the rate and manner and variations of increase. It is so 
with the progress of epidemics, with changes of population in the complete 
history of a nation from its rise to its decadence, with the growth of a 
trade, with every known subject to which statistical research has been 
applied. There may be alternate wavelike rise and fall, there may be so 
slow a rate of increase or decrease that the crest or valley of the wave 
seems long in passing, and the decrease after increase, or vice versa, may 
so far differ from the preceding phase as to be almost imperceptible ; but 
in every case there is to be recognized, either once or more than once, the 
wave-form of rise or of fall. * 





* Let any one try such an experiment as the following, and he will readily under- 
stand what is here meant by wave-like progression, and obtain also very convincing 
evidence of the fact in question. Along a horizontal line let equal spaces be measured, 
and let a set of vertical lines be pencilled through the divisions on the horizontal line, 
Now, from the weekly records of health let the number of deaths due to any disease, 
or form of disease, as, for instance, diarrhea, or the class of diseases included-under 
the head zymotic, be noted from the commencement to the end of some period in 
which such diseases may have been particularly active, and let the number of deaths 
in successive weeks be represented on any convenient scale on the successive vertical 
lines, measuring upwards from the horizontal line. [For example, say that 50 deaths 
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Now, the consumption of coal is at present, and for very obvious 
reasons, passing through the more rapidly-ascending portion of its wave 
of increase. For many years after the first recognition of the value of 
coal as fuel the mineral crept slowly into use. With its employment, 
fresh uses for it were found, the very usefulness of the mineral suggesting 
new wants. Chief among the results which sprang directly from the use 
of coal as fuel, was the application of the steam-engine to a number of 
purposes which had before been either unthought of or unattainable for 
want of proper fuel. The spread of manufacture, of trade, of travel, and 
general intercommunication, followed in due course, at once directly and 
indirectly necessitating a continued increase in the quantity of coal 
employed throughout the kingdom. These causes are still in full opera- 
tion ; and it is to be expected that, while this is the case, there will not 
merely be a steady annual increase in the use of coal (for such an increase 
would follow from the mere expansion of the uses already discovered for 
the mineral), but an increase of that increase, on account chiefly of the 
progress of invention and discovery. 

That this state of things will continue for several years to come may 
fairly be anticipated ; that for many years to come the average rate of 
increase in the coal-consumption will be fully equal to that at present 
observed may also be expected ; but that, before many years are passed, 
the rate of increase (then higher than now) will be beginning to diminish, 
thenceforward returning towards its present rate, and passing eventually 
below its present rate, is to be looked forward to as the natural order of 
events in the future. Let it be remembered that such a result would by 
no means imply a falling off in the commercial and manufacturing activity 
of the country. The extension of the employment of coal for known uses 
has, in several instances, already nearly approached a limit. In other 
cases, such extension, though still proceeding, is not proceeding at an 
increasing but at a decreasing rate. This must happen in turn with all 
the known applications of coal, the extension of its use, perhaps, attaining 
a rate corresponding nearly to that of the actual growth of our popula- 
tion.* Such a change would imply a continual increase of national 
commercial prosperity, not (as at first view might seem to be the case) a 
gradual decadence. It is as though a merchant, whose gains, already 
large, had been increasing year by year, say by 1,000/., should find them 
still increase year after year by 900/., 800/., 700/. (the change occupying 
many years), until, at length, the annual increase settled down to some 





shall be represented by one inch, and other numbers proportionately.] Then through 
the summits of the lines thus drawn let a curve be swept. It will be found that this 
curve has the wave figure spoken of above. 

* The population is increasing at an increasing rate at present; but as this rate 
is much lower than that at which the consumption of coal is increasing, this consump- 
tion, in changing to the rate at which population is increasing, must diminish its rate 
of increase. Moreover, the increase of the rate at which the population of this 
country is increasing, grows less decade by decade. 
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constant or hearly constant sum, such as (say) 200/. The prosperity of 
such a merchant could hardly be regarded as failing, for his gains, large 
at first, would have grown larger and larger throughout, and, in the final 
stage, they would still be growing larger and larger from year to year. 
So it would be in the case of those uses of coal which are already known. 
Already large, they would grow larger and larger (on our supposition, 
which we believe to be in accordance with all experience); they would 
not throughout the change fail to increase ; and, at the last, they would 
settle down to a nearly constant rate, not of consumption, but of increase 
of consumption. 

So soon as such processes begin to operate freely (and as we have said 
they are already operating to some extent), they will reduce the rate at 
which the whole consumption is increasing. Operating against them would 
be the progress of invention, by which fresh uses for coal are continually 
springing up. Yet this cause would not act solely to increase the con- 
sumption ; for many of the inventions which require directly or indirectly 
the employment of coal, operate to remove or to reduce some other cause 
also requiring the consumption of coal. Nor is it at all unlikely that 
before long inventions will be so directed as to reduce, in a very marked 
manner, the consumption of coal in certain departments of trade and 
commerce. 

Now, if this view of the future is just, we can no longer apply a per- 
centage of increase after Mr. Jevons’s method, except for so moderate a 
number of years that the monstrous annual consumption indicated for 
1950 (for example) is no longer in question. For the next ten, twenty, 
or even thirty years, it is not vitally important whether we take 
Mr. Jevons’s method or Mr. Hull’s. There would indeed be a consider- 
able difference in the annual consumption at the end of the ten, twenty, or 
thirty years, but still the main difference would be that a certain consump- 
tion would be reached so many years sooner in one case than in the other.* 
Thus, taking 120 millions of tons as the present annual consumption, 
and 8-26 as the rate of increase per cent. per annum, the annual con- 
sumption ten years hence will be 159 millions of tons if the actual increase 
remain constant, and 165 millions of tons if the percentage of increase 
remain constant; at the end of twenty years the numbers will be 
respectively 185 millions and 2273 millions; at the end of thirty years 
they will be 218 millions and 814 millions. The difference in the two 
last cases is, no doubt, considerable ; yet it is seen that the consumption 
twenty years hence on Mr. Jevons’s hypothesis is the same as the con- 
sumption thirty-three years hence on the other; and it can readily be 





* It will be very soon in our power to decide whether one or other hypothesis be 
correct ; nor will it be long before it will be possible to decide whether the hypothesis 
advocated by the present writer is not sounder than either. We venture to predict 
that before the year 1890 the percentage of increase will be markedly below 
Mr. Jevons's estimate ; and that before the year 1900, the actual increase will be 
below its present value, 
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calculated that the consumption thirty years hence on Mr. Jevons’s 
hypothesis is the same as the consumption fifty years henco on the other. 
The advance to that rate twenty years earlier or later is a matter of very 
little importance compared with the question whether Mr. Jevons’s view 
will be justified during after-years. 

If, on the contrary, as we believe, the present increasing rate of increase 
will be changed long before even thirty years have passed into a decreasing 
rate of increase—if such a consumption as 250 millions of tons is not 
reached until long after the time when even the present rate of change, 
continued uniformly, would have brought it—we need not fear that the 
exhaustion of our coal-fields is so near at hand as either Mr. Jevons or 
Mr. Hull has supposed. And we may recognize this further cause of hope 
in such a view, that, whereas the prospect of the exhaustion of our coal 
within 150 or 200 or even 300 years would imply little less than the prospect 
of approaching national bankruptcy, the continuance of our supply for 800 
or 1,000 years would suffiee to put us on a secure and stable footing. 
During all these years the power and wealth of the nation would be 
increasing, so far as the cause in question is concerned (since our assump- 
tions imply a continual increase in the consumption of coal) ; inventions 
and discoveries would have multiplied on all sides; means might even 
have been devised for accomplishing, without coal, the greater part of the 
work which coal now does for us; and, at the worst, we should be in a 
position to obtain abundant supplies of coal from other countries. It is 
not, however, too much to say that even if these hopes were not justified, 
1,000 years of prosperity is a future which this nation might contemplate 
with satisfaction. Whatever our pride in our country—in her past history, 
her present condition, or her future prospects—we are to remember that 
it is not given to any nation to endure for ever. As the most powerful 
nations of antiquity passed into decadence, so one day must it happen 
with this country, though we, her children, may well believe that that day 
is far off, and that the might and prosperity of this nation will rather 
undergo a change of form than a complete destruction ; not perishing, but 
being merged in the might and the prosperity of one or other of the 
nations which have sprung from ours. 
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Che Past Mlaster of un Old Manor-House. 


A TRANSYLVANIAN TALE. 





(From the Hungarian of Paut Gyvtat.) 
apatiidiorees 
CHAPTER TY: 
Tor ARREST. 


FEW hours afterwards a large body 
of gendarmes arrived in the vil- 
lage." | The notary received orders 
to reinstate at once the evicted 
gardener, and to protect him in 
all his previous rights, until the 
courts of law should have pro- 

§ nounced judgment in the suit pend- 

* ing between him and his former 

landlord. The notary received 

* further commands to assist the 
- officer of the gendarmerie in 

securing the persons of the dis- 

turbers of the peace, and in the 
search for concealed arms. The 
gendarmes then proceeded to sur- 
round the manor-house and to 

: arrest the servants, and began to 

se Bs eae m+} ~\ search the rooms. 

Radnothy fell into a fearful rage when Istvan rushed into the room 

and told him what had happened. Although he had already felt the 

pressure of the new system of government, this, his first direct collision 
with its representatives, renewed and intensified in his breast the feelings 
| of grief and hatred. He walked up and down the room quite beside 
himself; he looked for his sword to slay the first man that entered. 

But Istvan contrived to snatch the sword away before he could get hold 

of it, and at that very moment the gendarmes came in. Radnothy stood 

silent and motionless, as if he had been changed to stone. He did not 
believe his eyes; he considered what took place to be so impossible that 
| his rage was lost in his astonishment. Recovering his senses to a certain 

extent, he regarded them with proud contempt, as they took his ancestral 
sword out of Istvan’s hands, searched his bed and his chests of drawers, 
and gave him to understand that he was their prisoner, and must prepare 
to accompany them. 


! 


I HAVE NO MORE: ALL THE REST IS FOR MY BURIAL.” 
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“I understand, I hear, and hereby make my protest against all 
violence,” cried Radnothy, raising his hand, as if he stood before the 
authorities of the county as formerly constituted ; ‘I protest against the 
illegal decision. You have heard me; now clear out of my curia.” 

But the gendarmerie officer did not understand a word of Hungarian, 
and only looked and marvelled at him. 

‘Will you not retire?” continued Radnéthy, with still greater 
warmth, attributing the hesitation of the officer to the effect produced 
by his words; ‘‘do you not know that a nobleman’s curia is sacred; the 
rain may fall on it, the wind whistle through it, the lightning strike on it, 
but no child of man—not even the king—may enter into it, except as a 
guest, whom I always receive gladly, entertain hospitably, and for whom, if 
need be, I shed my blood. Now you know it, if you did not before ; so 
retire.” 

The amazed gendarmerie officer asked for an explanation from the 
notary, who merely smiled at the whole scene, and explained that his 
Grace the Alispdn had been asleep the last two years, and had not woke 
up even yet, but was talking in his dreams. 

‘Once more I say, retire,” repeated Radndthy, still more vehemently ; 
‘it is not legal to arrest a nobleman, unless taken in the act. So say our 
laws, and these laws no power on earth can abolish. I have committed no 
erime ; I have only defended my own property, which the Government 
either could not or would not defend. All which will be made clear in due 
time and in the proper quarter. Summon me in your own way before a 
regular tribunal : I shall make my appearance. The whole county knows 
that I shall not run away. I have enough property to satisfy them should 
they bring lawsuits against me for a hundred years. Now, I once more 
solemnly protest against the whole proceeding; inform those whom it con- 
cerns of my protest. You have understood me; now go.” 

The bailiff did all he could to calm his master, but the latter allowed 
no one else to get in a word. At last he grew calmer, in consequence of 
having talked himself out, and only then did he give way, when, the officer 
having gone through the form of putting his hand upon him, he pro- 
nounced his protest against the act of violence done him, declared the 
officer responsible for the consequences, and called on all present to bear 
witness to the outrage when required. After that he said no more, but 
silently took his seat in the carriage, motioned in a dignified manner to 
the officer to sit beside him, as if it depended upon his condescension 
whether he did so or not. But when he saw his refractory curialists 
pointing at him with malicious joy, the gardener’s wife replacing her 
household stuff in the cottage before his very eyes, while lame little 
Manyi, loudly lamenting and stumbling along, ran after the carriage as 
far as the end of the village, and his manor-house, beloved even in ruins, 
disappeared from sight, he began to cough, perhaps because he really had 
a cold, perhaps because he wished to suppress the outward signs of emotion. 

These events long occupied the minds of those who were left behind. 
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Ten times a day did the bailiff say to the housekeeper, ‘I said before- 
hand what would come of it; now a man may engage new servants if he 
has money to pay them, he may have work done if he can get anybody to 
do it; certainly I am not to blame if the whole farm goes every day to 
greater ruin.” The housekeeper set her arms akimbo and asked for 
whom should she cook; would that, at any rate, they had not taken the 
toachman away, that excellent fellow; and she began to shed tears and 
to turn on her finger a copper ring which the coachman had bought for 
her the last market-day. On such occasions little Manyi used to begin to 
cry, and once or twice proposed to drive two of her geese into the town 
and have them roasted for his Grace, who must have very, very bad fare 
there in the dungeon. At this the housekeeper became almost petrified 
with astonishment. ‘‘ At any rate,” she said, ‘this little frog puts in 
her word about everything.” 

“What dost thou know about it? Dost thou suppose that they 
thrust his Grace into a hole, as they would Marezi the gipsy, and give 
him dry bread and water ; why, he lives there just as he does here. Go 
away, stupid, and take care of thy geese ; that’s thy business.’’ 

Nor was the occurrence less discussed in the village. Many of the 
villagers were summoned into the town to give evidence. Every one returned 
with a very important countenance, and went at once to the village-house, 
where the village gossips examined them over again, and that much 
better than the district commissioner and the gendarmerie officer had done. 
One told with what propriety the 'gardener had behaved, while his Grace 
was continually quarrelling with the commissioner and the officer; it 
would go hard, but they would sentence him to imprisonment for life. A 
second deposed as an eye-witness to the fact that his Grace was taken 
ill; he himself saw them taking a doctor to him ; perhaps he had died in 
the meantime. A third with a sorrowful countenance said that the affair 
of the curial lands was by no means a clear one, that it remained in fact 
undecided, as neither the district commissioner nor the gendarmerie 
officer considered themselves competent to decide it, but had sent it up 
to the Emperor ; but however that might turn out—he added cheerfully— 
his Grace could hardly escape getting into trouble, because he had no 
licence to carry arms: he had concealed a sword, he had committed acts 
of violence, and had disturbed the peace of the village. A fourth told 
long stories as to how many questions they asked the witnesses, what a 
quantity they wrote; they had already written over a waggon-load of 
paper ; certainly Mr. Radnothy would have to hand over the greater part 
of his estate to pay for it all. A fifth surprised the village with the 
important news that Radndthy had been set at liberty, and would shortly 
return home ; that it was in vain that the county had been abolished; a 
nobleman after all remains a nobleman ; and a poor man gets no justice 
done him. This report, however, did not find much credence. All of 
them shook their heads doubtfully, while the notary declared that he 
would believe anything in the world, only not that. 
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However, it turned out to be true. After two months’ examination 
and detention, Radnothy had been allowed to go at large on bail, and 
returned home together with his servants. The suit was, however, not 
yet finished. Properly speaking, there was not one suit, but several. 
The question of the curial land was separated from the other questions, 
and referred to the urbarial* court. The charges of disturbance of the 
public peace, of violence, and of the assault on and wounding of the 
gardener, were prosecuted criminally, but as there was a doubt as to 
whether they should be heard before a civil or military tribunal, the state 
of siege having not yet been suspended, this preliminary question of 
jurisdiction was referred to the government of the province.+ The 
charge of concealing arms was taken in hand by the gendarmes. Here, 
however, a doubtful question arose as to whether the sword had been 
hidden away by Radnothy himself, or by lame little Manyi when the 
manor-house was plundered, or, lastly, had been brought secretly by 
Radnothy from Kolozsvar on his return home. As the last was the 
greater offence, they ordered researches to be made at Kolozsvar. To 
all these a fourth suit was added. The dismissed steward, hearing that 
Radnothy had got into trouble, thought the time opportune for presenting 
his account for wages and expenses incurred in service, and at the same 
time demanded satisfaction for the unworthy way in which he had been 
treated. In one word, Radnothy was up to his ears in lawsuits, and the 
difficulties of his position were aggravated by his behaviour during 
examination. He protested against every step of the proceedings. He 
even denied the competency of the court, and his denial was accordingly 
entered on the minutes as a fresh offence. Luckily his illness prevented 
him from increasing the number of such misdeeds, and served as a con- 
venient excuse for urging his release on bail. His lawyer did all he could 
to obtain such release, but for a long time in vain. None of Radnothy’s 
friends and old acquaintances could be of any service to him. At last his 
sister-in-law, the Colonel’s widow, came to his assistance. In answer to 
the lawyer’s appeal, she applied toa general stationed in Transylvania, 
who had been an old friend of her husband’s, and requested Captain 
Kahlenberger, who was paying his addresses to Erzsi, to write to his 
uncle, one of the most influential members of the council of the Governor 
of Transylvania. Their interest, and his own illness, enabled the lawyer, 
though with great difficulty, to procure the liberation of the ailing Radnothy, 
who gave quite a different explanation of the matter to himself. He thought 
that both the civil and military authorities were alarmed for the con- 
sequences of their illegal conduct, and now wished to soothe his resentment 
by more polite behaviour. 

«‘ But nothing will come of it,” said he to his lawyer; ‘I shall soon 
shew them with whom they have to do. I shall teach those bespectacled 





* The court which had to decide all questions relating to seignorial rights. 
+ ie. Transylvania. Of course the mere word “ province ” was gall and worm- 


wood to the Hungarian constitutionalists. 
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bezirkers what a curialist is, and what is the sanctity of private property. 
One can see by them that they never had any property of their own. 
What is mine is not another man’s, and that’s a truth which no state of 
siege can affect. We have aright to slay a highway robber; and to take 
away from a thief our own property which he has stolen. Have I done 
aught else with my gardener? Violence, breach of the peace indeed ! 
They themselves are guilty of those crimes, who have overturned the 
county, the Tabula Regia, the Gubernium,—everything. And then 
what a fuss they make about that sword! Can one imagine a nobleman 
without a sword? If the king himself were to summon me ad audiendum 
verbum regium, should I enter his presence without a sword? And now 
they are going to take my steward’s part against me. But I'll shew them 
with whom they have to do. At home I'll write them such things as they 
won’t care to put in the windows. If that does no good, I shall write to 
Szeben to the Governor, to Vienna to the Ministers. I shall go up to 
court and carry the matter before the king, even if it should cost me my 
whole substance. To treat me as if I were a peasant, like a man who is 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, like a notorious impostor! An injustice 
that cries to heaven! Unheard-of ignominy!” 

In vain did the lawyer explain to him that things had changed; in 
vain did he beg him to leave his law-affairs to him, and not to interfere 
in them himself; he could by no means bring him to a calmer state of 
mind. Radnothy’s excitement, aggravated by sickness and suffering, knew 
no bounds. He reproached the lawyer with being a partisan of the 
present régime, an attorney looking only to gain and accommodating himself 
to circumstances. At this the lawyer got heated, and let out what he had 
before kept secret, namely, that he owed his release entirely to the inter- 
vention of the Colonel's widow. This still more enraged Radnothy. Not 
that he attributed his release to the lady’s influence, but he was angry that 
the lawyer should have written to her at all. He considered that the name 
of Radnéthy was disgraced by such supplications and petitions. 

‘“‘T don’t want favour,” he continued, more excited than ever; ‘ beg 
and pray for yourself, sir. If you are so fond of this new system, apply 
for a bezirker’s place. If you have such a high opinion of the Colonel’s 
widow, marry her yourself. That is your business, sir, not mine. I don’t 
want any sort of favour, any lawyer’s pettifogging; I want nothing more 
than a courageous defence of my just rights. Do you understand me, sir?”’ 

The lawyer, seeing he could not do anything with him, got in a rage 
and left him. Radnothy returned home alone, and began to work with 
feverish earnestness at his law-business. Nothing else had any interest 
for him now. In the bitterness of his soul he looked on the outrage done 
on himself as a national grievance. In defending his personal honour 
and his private property, he looked on himself as defending his country 
and his nation. To this he considered himself specially called, as one 
who had taken no part in the revolution. What during his examination 
he had said confusedly and fragmentarily, he now determined to put into 
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shape and develop at length. He wrote regular state-papers. He did 
nothing else but sit in his room and write. In vain did the bailiff come 
in to ask him for commands about what was to be done upon the farm. 
All the answer he got was that the lightning might fall upon the hay or 
the corn, but the first thing to be done was to recover the curial land, and 
wipe off the disgrace of the outrage on his person. Then he got excited and 
read out to the bailiff what he had written, and told him what he was going 
to write. If Istvan brought him letters from his son, who was now getting 
better, or from Mrs. Colonel and Erzsi, who wrote to say what day they 
should start for Transylvania, he merely glanced over them and exclaimed, 
** Ah! children, ye do not know how much trouble I am taking for your 
sakes.” If a guest came by chance to visit him, he apologized for leaving 
him and retiring to his room; but the fact was that he had a great deal 
of business, and had no confidence in the lawyers. A perpetual and enduring 
rage took the place of his quiet melancholy and suppressed chagrin. He 
walked up and down in his room. He turned over his old law-books, and 
the minutes of the Diets, talked to himself, and then sat down to write. He 
poured out on paper all his sorrow and rage, and when he had sealed it 
up, directed it, and sent it to the pest, he threw himself back in his chair, 
and with proud self-satisfaction exclaimed : ‘‘ Now we shall see what they'll 
be able to say to that!” 

A few weeks after he had his packet returned to him, with a notice 
written on the back that the official titles should be used in the address, 
which had further to be written in German, and must be countersigned 
by some recognized lawyer: further, the Befund was reckoned of the un- 
stamped documents, and he was enjoined to pay, on pain of its being 
levied by execution, the fine for such, which was calculated to eight- 
twelfths of a kreutzer, ‘‘ as the newest laws direct.” 

‘“‘ What sort of new laws ? I should like to know in what Diet they 
were passed; in what marchalis they were proclaimed,” exclaimed Rad- 
nothy, striking his fist upon the returned packet. As that could give him 
no answer, he answered himself, protesting at length against this new 
wrong. Later still, he became absorbed in the re-perusal of the returned 
documents, and whenever he came to one of his favourite passages, he 
started up, murmuring to himself— 

‘‘T wrote that well, very well. Of course they would like to silence 
me. They know that I can’t write in German, and therefore they require 
me todo so. They know that no lawyer would sign his name to such 
documents, and therefore they wish to force that upon me. But they 
won’t succeed in that. I will interfere no more with them. Let my lawyer 
carry on the lawsuit with them, as he is so fond of them. I shall appeal 
to their superiors, to the Governor, to the Minister, to the King. I shall 
develop at greater length and clearness all I have said, and, that they 
may understand it the better, I shall have it translated into German by the 
neighbouring Saxon pastor. I'll make them know what the real -state of 
the country is.” 
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With that he set himself down to write again, and began afresh the 
work of his defence. Sheet after sheet was covered, and yet he had not 
written the half of what he had to say. He poured out everything that 
was on his mind, and a good deal which, strictly speaking, had nothing to 
do with the matter in hand, but which bubbled up from the depths of his 
heart. He explained the old urbarial relations between landlord and 
peasant, and the peculiar position of the curialists ; but he dwelt at greater 
length upon the devastations committed by the insurgent Wallachs and 
the sacking of his manor-house. He expressed at large his views with 
respect to the illegality and dangers of the present system of government, 
and depicted the ignorance and tyranny of its instruments. He filled sheets 
with directions as to how the ills under which the country was suffering 
were to be remedied, and the old state of things restored. He complained 
bitterly of the outrage done on his own person, and laboured to prove that 
the dignity of the nobility was the firmest bulwark of that of royalty. He 
devoted a few pages to his confiscated sword, and enumerated the principal 
wars, especially those against the Prussians and the French, in which it 
had been brandished by the hands of his ancestors. He often mentioned 
that he had served the county for thirty years, and that during his alispdn- 
ship everything was managed far better, and did not cost half as much. He 
defended the county system, and prayed for, nay, demanded the restoration 
of the Constitution. He cited the Corpus Juris, Verbiezy, the Approbata 
et Compilata Constitutio, the Pragmatica Sanctio, the laws of 1791, and 
all the historians from Anonymus * downwards. He read over and corrected 
each sheet several times, spiced it with the strongest expressions, only 
taking care to avoid anything which, according to the Hungarian law, could 
have afforded grounds for an action against him. He clung with such 
violent passion to the past, as to be unable to understand the present. He 
lived in a dream-world, where all that was real was, that he suffered, raged, 
toiled, and grew old. 

He now neglected his personal appearance more than ever. His worn 
coat looked as if it had been put on with a pitchfork. His long, disordered 
hair and beard made him appear wilder every day. Since he had taken 
to lawsuits and memoir-writing, he did not concern himself about the 
management either of his farm or of his house. In the morning he gave 
no directions to the bailiff. At noon he did not wrangle with the house- 
keeper. It was only occasionally when going to bed at night or getting 
up in the morning that he scolded Istvan. He was entirely absorbed in 
his papers ; so much so that he did not even notice that one fine summer 
afternoon a carriage had driven up to the manor-house, and on Mrs. 
Colonel aad his daughter had entered his room. 

‘“* Dear me! what an ill-behaved fellow! Is this the way to receive 
guests ?’’ squeaked in false treble Mrs. Colonel, a lady of meagre appear- 
ance, and advanced in years, whose false hair harmonized very well with 





* The earliest Hungarian historian, more fully described as Anonymus Bele Regis 
Notarius. 
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her slightly painted face. She then proceeded to put up her eyeglass, 
and to examine her brother-in-law, as if he were some wild animal. 

Radnothy turned round and looked up. He fixed his gaze, however, 
not on his sister-in-law, but on his daughter.. Her he regarded for a long 
time, failing to recognize her, so much was she grown and altered. Erzsi 
stood before him like a wax doll in a hairdresser’s window, with a face 
devoid of all expression of feeling, and even in her travelling dress smart 
and coquettish. He could not by any means discover in her the simple 
frzsi of old days, his dear girl, who used to throw herself so eagerly on 
his neck, and fill his ears with her prattle. It seemed to him that she no 
longer resembled her mother; the features were still there, but the expres- 
sion was quite different. Nor did the girl recognize her father. His worn 
dress, his aged countenance, his long gray beard and hair made such an 
uncomfortable impression upon her that for the moment she did not know 
_ what to do. ‘Her father’s keen, piercing glance steadily fixed upon her, 
increased her confusion; so that instead of speaking to him, she addressed 
her aunt, asking half in German, half in French, ‘“‘ What was the matter 
with poor papa ?” 

This chattering in foreign languages only increased the impression of 
strangeness which the girl’s appearance had produced on her father. His 
violent emotion forced a tear from his eye; he grew tender, and without 
knowing what he was doing he drew his daughter on his lap and began 
to caress her. 

«« Erzsike, dost not thou recognize thy poor father? Canst not thou 
talk with him ? For your sakes have I grown old. Look at this mass 
of writing. - For thee do I work day and night . . . . Hrzsike, take off 
that bonnet ; it quite disfigures you; -you look like an actress in it. Now 
do you recognize me ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, who could recognize you, dear brother-in-law Alexis ?”’ said 
Mrs. Colonel ; ‘‘ you look like a man just fallen from a tree.* Aber um 
Gottes Willen, why don’t you cut off that long beard? At any rate, shave 
your chin, as every gentleman does now.” 

‘¢ My beard is not longer than my lady sister-in-law’s great foolish 
curls.. It would do no harm if they were cut off,” broke out Radnothy, 
who felt almost a sensation of pleasure in being thus able to vent his 
spleen upon her. 

‘‘ Never in my life have I seen such disgraceful behaviour. An ill-bred 
savage! I-come here, I go through the long journey from Vienna, to be 
treated like this. I left.no stone unturned to get him released ; I wrote 
five long letters on his behalf; and the ungrateful fellow receives me in 
this way!” 

Whereupon Mrs. Colonel burst into tears, sank half fainting into an 
arm-chair, and then, that she might express herself with more ease, began 
talking German and French. Radnéthy scarcely understood a word of 





* Hungarian proverbial expression for one who belongs to nobody. 
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what she said, but the mere sound of those foreign languages was too much 
for his poor head. 

‘* Leave off, dear papa, leave off; and do not irritate good aunty,” 
said Erzsi, casting a reproving look on her father, and, escaping from his 
arms, she hastened to render assistance to Mrs. Colonel. 

‘‘ What! The child lectures the father, does she ? Is that what thou. 
hast learned at Vienna? Are those the lessons which thy good aunt has 
taught thee? Is it for this that I have sent thee all that money? For 
this that thou hast come home ? Thou—thou—thou!” cried Radnéthy, 
jumping up from his chair. 

He would have said still more if he had not chanced to tread on 
Mrs. Colonel’s little black dog, which began to bark in such a dreadful 
manner that he was obliged to turn all his forces against this new 
enemy. 

“Ah! murderer! you are killing my dear Figaro!” screamed Mrs. 
Colonel. 

‘‘ For heaven’s sake, papa, don’t kick poor Figaro,” sobbed Erzsi in 
a tone of entreaty. 

‘‘ Man, what art thou about ?”’ exclaimed Mrs. Colonel pathetically. 

‘‘T am going mad!” gasped out Radnothy. 

The useless little dog began to bark still more loudly, and to snap still 
more fiercely at Radnothy’s legs, who got into a downright fury. The 
Colonel’s widow sobbed in three languages,—in German to the dog, in 
French to Erzsi, and in Hungarian to her brother-in-law. Erzsi continued 
to stammer and cry. Istvan and the servants of the Colonel’s widow rushed 
into the room in alarm, and with them the house-dog, Maros, who took 
the part of his master, and almost tore Figaro to pieces. A scene of 
indescribable confusion ensued, in which nobody got a hearing, and every 
one received at least one punch in the ribs. 





CHAPTER V. 
FAMILY JARS. 


Tus scene was but a sample of many more. The quiet rooms of the 
manor-house became the scene of perpetual squabbles. Radnothy began 
to feel himself even less at home than ever before. As he saw Mrs. 
Colonel sitting at the head of the table, he often thought of his wife ; he 
often mourned over his daughter, as he saw Elizabeth—for so her aunt 
insisted on calling Erzsi—dressed like an actress. More than once he got 
into a rage at the way the world was turned upside down, since his lady 
sister-in-law had tried to sweep away what yet remained of the old state 
of things in the house. Now he had to quarrel not only with the gardener 
and the village notary, and the Government officials, but also with two 
women and a little dog. 

The bitterness of the first meeting made so strong an impression upon 
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all three that they could not get over it. They were continually irritating 
one another, not only without intending it, but even when wishing to avoid 
it. The Colonel’s widow had come down into Transylvania for the purpose 
of inducing Radnothy to give his daughter to Captain Kahlenberger, who 
had not made any formal offer for her hand, but had hinted intelligibly 
enough that he was ready to do so, if only the question of the caution- 
money were solved by Radnothy depositing it. And yet she could never 
bring the subject forward at all, for no matter on what point she began to 
converse with her brother-in-law, they soon began to quarrel, which was a 
very bad introduction to the discussion of so delicate a matter. In pur- 
suance of her aunt’s directions Erzsi determined to get into her father’s 
good graces, but one look at his angry face was enough to make her lose 
all courage. She felt that she could not nerve herself to such sacrifices as 
to dress herself differently, to give up chattering in German, and to leave 
off taking her aunt’s part. Radnéthy himself would have liked to make 
peace with them, but whenever he stepped into their society something 
always happened to irritate him. The Colonel's widow depreciated every- 
thing, the apartments, the furniture, the food ; yet the master of the house 
had incurred expense in order to make his sister-in-law and his daughter 
more comfortable ; while his housekeeper made particular exertions to dis- 
tinguish herself. But nobody there knew how to cook or to wash for the 
Colonel’s widow ; she was continually referring to Vienna, despised Tran- 
sylvania, did not express suitable commiseration for her brother-in-law’s 
numerous misfortunes, nor did she grieve over the condition of the country. 
At table her conversation turned for the most part upon what was the 
latest news from Vienna, and she repeated everything she had read in the 
last number of her favourite newspaper, the Fremdenblatt. As for Erzsi, 
she spent a great deal of time over her toilette, was continually late for 
breakfast and dinner, and shewed but little disposition to take part in the 
cares of housekeeping. Instead of that she occupied her time in reading 
the novels of Biuerle, Ganz, and Breyer, or, with Saphir’s Wilde Rosen in 
her hand, indulged in day-dreams of which Captain Kahlenberger was the 
principal figure. Thus Radnothy had sufficient reason to be on a hostile 
footing with his sister-in-law and his daughter. But he got especially 
irritated when the Colonel's widow in her anger began to cast it in his 
teeth that she had procured his liberation from prison, and Erzsi took her 
aunt’s part, and they both proceeded to talk German to one another. 
This last circumstance, which now became of everyday occurrence, was 
almost insupportable. Radnéthy in his young days had known some- 
thing of German, and had had a respect for German culture, but by this 
time knew but little of the language, and, since it had become the official 
tongue of the administration, would not know it, if he could. The mere 
sound of it threw him into a state of extreme irritation. Besides, he 
always thought that they were talking about him, even when they were 
not. This made him growl at them in an ugly manner, whereupon 
Mrs. Colonel’s little dog began to bark, and there was a row. The 
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squabbles of the gentlefolks were carried out among their servants. 
Istvan two or three times gave the Colonel’s widow’s tall footman a punch 
in the ribs, because he had dared to jeer at his pointed moustache, while 
the housekeeper said everything bad she could think of about Krzsi’s 
Viennese lady’s-maid, because she turned up her nose at what was given 
her to eat, and behaved herself as if she were a countess. Every day some- 
thing happened which made the Colonel’s widow almost faint, Erzsi cry, 
and Radnothy break out into passionate reproaches and complaints. 

Consequently he did not work with his old energy at his memoirs and 
law-papers. At the same time his expenses increased to such an extent 
that he was obliged to sell some more of his timber. If he complained to 
his sister-in-law, if he inveighed against the new régime, if he told her 
that little by litile all Transylvania would come to ruin, then disputes, 
reproaches, and tears were the immediate consequence. The Colonel’s 
widow laid everything to the account of those noisy county meetings and 
Diets, called all the fine protestations and orations the mere tittle-tattle of 
the old market-women, the sworded law-students, underbred dandies, the 
respected tdbla-birés old fools, and added that her sainted husband had 
more than ten years ago prophesied that this was what it would all come 
to. Radnothy wanted no further provocation. Although he himself dis- 
approved of the revolution in many points, he defended everything against 
the Colonel’s widow. He inveighed against the Colonel, who had rested 
for the last ten years in the cemetery at Gratz; against the Colonel's 
widow, who dared to say such things in his own manor-house ; against his 
daughter, who was sufficiently wicked to take her aunt’s part. He brought 
out his papers and read them over to them, and, when even then they did 
not leave off disputing his conclusions, he threatened to wring their necks, 
he dashed to the ground Erzsi’s Wilde Rosen, and the Colonel’s widow’s 
Fremdenblatt, as doubtless it was out of them that they learned such 
pernicious principles. As for himself, he went on to say, he never read 
any newspapers now. neither in German nor in Hungarian, for they all 
contained nothing but lies and absurdities; and if he only got hold of an 
editor, although he was by no means of cruel disposition, yet, so help him 
heaven! he would have had him stripped and twenty-five counted on his 
back by his hussar Istvan. At this piece of ferocity the Colonel’s widow 
very naturally began to sob and cry, and declared that she would leave 
the house that very day—which, however, did not prevent her staying 
several days more. 

Erzsi, too, was a subject of many disputes between them. Radnothy 
accused his sister-in-law of having made quite a Viennese girl of her ; 
why, she had already begun to forget her mother-tongue, she knew 
nothing about housekeeping and did not feel herself at home in the house. 
The Colonel’a widow called her brother-in-law ungrateful, boasted of 
Erzsi’s education and accomplishments, said that any general might marry 
her; nor indeed had she been educated for some swaggering squireen of 
Transylvania, to be buried all her life in Kolozsvar or Maros-Vasarhely,. 
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and then in her warmth she blurted out the secret that the girl had already 
made her fortune, for Captain Kahlenberger had paid his addresses to her, 
than whom a more excellent, honest, handsome, well-bred and brave man 
could not be found; indeed it was in great part owing to his influence 
that her lord brother-in-law owed his release from confinement. Then 
Radnothy struck the table with his fist ; ordered that nobody should ever 
mention that man’s name to him, and swore that he would only give 
Eirzsi to some Hungarian or Transylvanian patriot. He forbad Erzsi to 
chatter German and French, otherwise he would pull out her tongue. He 
threatened to tear up her actress’s clothes, and commanded her to attend 
to the affairs of the house, and forget Kahlenberger as if he had never 
been born, otherwise he would wring her neck. Whereupon great con- 
fusion ensued, Mrs. Colonel got cramps and migraine, Krzsi cried till she 
made herself ill, and Radnéthy kicked Figaro, who barked at him in return. 

This state of things went on for some days. The Colonel’s widow was 
bored to death, when deprived of her sole amusement, that of quarrelling 
with her brother-in-law, who withdrew himself to his room and, sunk still 
deeper in his former melancholy, occupied himself solely with his law- 
papers. The two women determined for the sake of a little distraction to 
make a few visits in the country and the small towns of the neighbour- 
hood, But they soon returned from those visits in a bad humour and 
disappointed. At that time a saison morte prevailed in Transylvania, not 
only in political respects, but also in social. Everybody had a wound, if 
not in his body, in his mind, or at the very least in his property. Con- 
sequently every family was living in retirement and binding up its wounds. 
The hospitality and gaiety of old days had disappeared together with the 
old constitution. The two women in their search for amusement met with 
nothing but ruins, poverty, and sorrow. In addition they found that they 
had everywhere to hear the very things which Radnothy used to tell them, 
only expressed in less violent terms. They had, too, a few disputes, and 
in one or two places even coldness was shewn at parting. One tdbla-bird 
regarded the Colonel's widow with great suspicion, and supposed her to be 
entrusted with some political mission. Another felt sure that she was a 
spy sent down to report on the sentiments of the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood. In another place she horrified the whole company by telling them 
what a handsome, sensible, and excellent man the Minister Bach was, and 
that he had made himself very agreeable when she met him at a soirée. 
As for Erzsi, her former playfellows could not gaze at her enough. They, 
probably, envied her fashionable and expensive clothes; at any rate they 
‘ridiculed her for her slightly foreign accent, and because she had grown 
very proud at Vienna; as indeed how should she not, when she had a 
-captain to pay court to her? In one word, the proposed entertainment 
turned out very badly. The Colonel’s widow and Erzsi were the two 
most unhappy women in unhappy Transylvania. They had nothing to do 
but to admire the beauty of the scenery, a source of enjoyment which they 
did not prize very highly; to endure the caprices of Radnothy’s melan- 
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choly, which they found more unbearable every day ; to re-live in memory 
the happy days of Vienna ; to read Saphir’s Wilde Rosen, and to sigh for 
Kahlenberger. 

“Ach !”” sighed Erzsi more than once, “I am much more unfortunate 
than my dear aunt. Aunty can go back to Vienna, but my father will 
never let me go, My poor uncle loved you, aunty dear, but Kahlenberger 
does not love me. He promised to visit us, and yet he doesn’t come. He 
has only written once to aunty, and then said that he was asking for leave. 
He comes and doesn’t come . . . Ach! How well Saphir says: 

Nicht begliickter Lieb’ ist eigen, 
Schweigend lieben, liebend schweigen!” * 

“* Ach / my Elizabeth, what art thou talking about? Kahlenberger 
loves thee just as much as my sainted husband loves me. He serves in 
the very same regiment. Mein theurer Carl! Ach/ How much I suffered 
in my maiden days! How often did I feel that 

Der unbegliickten Liebe 

Nichts als die Thrine blieb! ¢ 
And yet Carl led me to the altar after all. For his sake I left my native 
land and followed him. How my heart beat ; it would beat— 


Doch hab’ ich noch ein Vaterland, 
Ein zweites, theueres gefunden ; 
Sein Herz ist jetzt mein Vaterland, 
Woran ich wurzelnd bin gebunden.t 


Ach! How beautifully Saphir knows how to express the emotions of 
the heart! Than him there is no greater poet in the world. I grow quite 
young again when I read him. I too suffered just as thou dost, and I was 
made as happy as thou wilt be.”’ 

Then they went on to praise Saphir; they discussed happiness and 
unhappiness. Mrs. Colonel cheered up Erzsi, told her that she had only 
to wait till Kahlenberger’s arrival, who would then formally ask for her 
hand. If her father gave his consent, well and good ; if not, then she would 
take her back to Vienna, and find some way or other of uniting them. And 
if her father should not even then give his consent, it would not much 
matter, as they would commence a suit against him for her mother’s 
property. Jrzsi, thus consoled, would fall on her good aunty’s neck and 
kiss her repeatedly ; but, as she was already far gone in despair, she 
continued to sigh all the day, and to recite Saphir’s most desponding 
verses. Luckily she did not fade away in her misery. On the contrary, 





* To unhappy love it is proper 
Tn silence to love, in love to be silent. 
¢ For hapless love 
Nought but tears remained ! 
+ Yet have I found a fatherland, 
A second, dearer one ; 
His heart is my country, 
On which I am rooted, to which I am bound, 
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she enjoyed excellent health, and her misfortunes in love no more broke 
her heart than they did that of her favourite poet. 

What they so much desired at length came to pass. Kahlenberger 
arrived. He was not even obliged to ask for leave, for his regiment was 
ordered to Transylvania ; and, as it was stationed in a small town of the 
neighbourhood, he was able to visit Erzsi every day. Mrs. Colonel was 
beside herself with joy, especially when Kahlenberger brought with him 
some old friends of her husband. These old friends afterwards brought 
with them their wives and daughters, whose presence caused some young 
Government officials to get themselves introduced to Mrs. Colonel. 
From this time forward the manor-house was seldom without guests. 
Mrs. Colonel set things in order, and beautified them as much as she 
could, and then apologized to her guests for not being able to charm 
thither a Viennese salon. JErzsi had new dresses made, and complained 
bitterly of the dressmakers of Kolozsvar for spoiling her splendid 
materials, The guests smiled as they praised the romantic appearance 
of the crumbling manor-house. Kahlenberger went so far as to call 
EErzsi ‘ Siebenbiirgen’s Perle,” upon which Mrs. Colonel observed that 
Mr. Kahlenberger was quite a “ Schdngeist.” One day they gave a 
great dinner; another day an afternoon refection; once or twice they 
had soirées. Kahlenberger brought some of the regimental band with 
him, and they danced till morning. The sounds of old festive days again 
resounded through the ruined manor-house, but the brilliance of the 
lighted windows only gave a still more mournful appearance to the 
crumbling turrets, the tottering chimneys, the crazy roof, and the noise 
of mirth and gaiety sounded hollow and dull through the quiet court. 

While all this merriment was going on, Radnothy was away from 
home. He had been obliged, by the increase of his household expenses 
and his lawsuits, to sell an estate situate in another county. This 
property he had acquired himself, and had let it out to an Armenian 
farmer. He was now on his way to see him, and make a bargain with 
him for the sale of it. This he considered he could dispose of without 
any reproaches from his conscience, as it was merely bought with his own 
money, and its loss would in no way break into the integrity of the 
ancestral inheritance which must descend to his son. Only Erzsi would 
lose anything by the sale, and she herself was the cause of his being 
obliged to part with it, as his additional expenses were incurred on her 
account. Besides, a daughter’s share could always be made good with 
ready money. While thinking of this plan, it occurred to him that he 
had not yet made his will. He determined that he would do so as soon 
as he returned home, and that he would then take care to provide a 
compensation in money for his daughter in case she married with his 
approval, and that he would enjoin on his son, under the sanction of his 
paternal curse, the faithful guardianship of the ancestral inheritance, 
which was to descend from son to son, from grandson to grandson. 

This journey took up more time than he had anticipated, and, like 
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everything else which he had undertaken since his return home, caused 
him several troubles and annoyances, more or less serious. Here, too, 
did the man of the past come into collision with the present. According 
to his old custom he set out without a passport; consequently, he was 
detained for four days until he had legitimated himself. Then his 
coachman very nearly involved him in a new lawsuit, for, acting on his 
old rule of never turning out of the way for any one except the fdispdn 
of the county, he ran against the carriage of one of the principal 
Government officials, The carriage was injured, and the coachman 
arrested by the gendarmes, which caused a few more days’ delay. 
Nearly two weeks elapsed before he got to the farmer’s house, with whom 
he was a long time making his bargain. He at last succeeded in getting 
a very fair price, considering the value of land at that time. Having 
rested himself a little after his fatigues, and somewhat enlivened by the 
success of his negotiations, he was about to set out on his return journey 
when a letter from Milan, sent after him by his sister-in-law, threw him 
into great dejection. 

It announced to him that his son had had a relapse into his former 
illness ; and, although the doctors spoke reassuringly, the danger was 
grave, and his recovery doubtful. He immediately ordered his horses to 
be put to, and started homewards. It was his intention to go straight 
from home to Milan, and to take his daughter with him to nurse her 
_ brother. Then he remembered that he was only a prisoner let out on 
bail, that he was not allowed to leave the country, that he must sit still at 
home until a letter with a black seal arrived to tell him that his son had 
been buried by strangers, his ancient family had died out, and his 
ancestral inheritance had passed into alien hands. Rage and grief filled 
his soul. He thought of his daughter, and of that Captain Kahlenberger, 
of whom he had heard so much, and whom she would, no doubt, choose 
for her husband if he died, as he so easily might. Then his wrath turned 
against Mrs. Colonel. He determined to send her back to Vienna at 
once. His daughter, freed from her baleful influence, would once more 
become affectionate to him, would forget Vienna, Kahlenberger, and 
everything else, of which the very thought irritated him so much. His 
soul vibrated between the figures of his son recovering his health, and his 
daughter recovering her affection. 

In this frame of mind he arrived in sight of home. The sight of the 
manor-house, lighted up, and resonant with music, made him tremble all 
over as if somebody had struck him. ‘The funeral of his son, and the 
bridal of his daughter, combined to form a terrible picture in his mind. 
The funeral chaunt and the dance-music rung discordantly in his ears. 
He wiped the cold sweat from his forehead, and was some time before he 
could recover himself. 

‘¢ A sick man is not yet dead,” said he to himself, by way of calming 
his agitation ;—‘‘ how long was I myself sick? . . . . Indeed, those 
who are sick for a long time are least likely to die. A man should hope 
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as long as possible. .We ought always to put our trust inGod.... 
Why was I so angry with poor Iirzsi? She is a little spoiled, it is true ; 
but she will soon amend. I have behaved very harshly to her, and 
alienated her from me. I was wrong to do so. I will soon make that 
right again. Let her amuse herself. Why should she not? She doesn’t 
know that her brother is ill, She is young and pretty---why shouldn’t 
she dance? I won’t tell the bad news before to-morrow. No doubt, one 
or two of my old friends have come to visit them, and have brought their 
sons and. daughters with them, and Erzsi has got up a little amusement 
for them. Quite right, too—let them enjoy themselves. If she would 
but fall in love with the son of some friend of mine! Could I but celebrate 
the marriages of both my son and my daughter, I should die happy!” 

The carriage stopped, and Radnothy entered the house, mustering up 
all his energies to keep secret the bad news. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Tue Last WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


Mrs. CoLonEx was just giving one of her most brilliant soirées. She had 
assembled a greater number of guests than usual. Of course Kahlenberger 
played the principal part, the Don Juan of the regiment, whom. his 
comrades called ‘‘ Faméser Kerl,” and that not without reason. His pay 
proved sufficient for everything. He was a great sportsman; he had a 
celebrated retriever dog; his wit was unfailing. He knew almost by heart 
Weber's ‘‘ Demokritos.”” He talked a little French, too, and perhaps might 
have read Paul de Kock’s novels in that language, if his time had not 
been wholly taken up by the ladies, who went mad after him in every town 
in which he was stationed. And then how he danced! Others could go 
through a quadrille as well as he, but you would have to look long before 
you could find his equal in either waltz or polka. Even now he was the 
admiration of the whole company. [irzsi was happy as she swung round 
on his arm, and, as she listened to his jokes, laughed till her eyes filled 
with tears. 

An old major, who was entertaining the flushed Mrs. Colonel, observed 
that they must unite this handsome couple, and gave his hand to an 
engagement to be present at the wedding. A lieutenant spoke of the 
caution-money, which could be provided so easily out of the young lady’s 
property, and added, ‘‘ Bagatelle !’’ The wife of one of the Government 
officials present saw herself seated a year after at the wedding-feast, to 
which Mrs. Colonel said: ‘‘ E's versteht sich.” * An engineer observed to 
Kahlenberger in a whisper that in the place of the tumble-down old house 
he would have to build a splendid country seat, and that to-morrow he 
would present him with a most suitable sketch. This offer Kahlenberger 
received with a loud laugh, and, as he refused to communicate it to Erzsi, 





.* “ Of course.” 
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she pretended to be angry. In one word, everybody in the company 
looked upon Kahlenberger as bridegroom elect, and mirth and gaiety were 
universal. 

Nobody made any reference to the father, nor was his entrance at first 
perceived. The first person who beeame aware of his presence was Mrs. 
Colonel, and then Erzsi. Both of them with difficulty suppressed a scream, 
as they feared that a scene would follow. Mrs. Colonel, however, at once 
recovered her presence of mind, stopped the musicians, and, taking her 
guests by the arm, introduced them one after the other to Radnéthy, who, 
out of regard to the rites of hospitality, greeted them as courteously as he 
could. The guests hardly knew what to say, as they gazed with astonish- 
ment at the disordered grey hair and beard of the master of the house, and 
his eccentric travelling dress; and more than one satirical remark on the 
subject was whispered among them. Kahlenberger was the least embarrassed 
of the whole party. He at once commenced a lively speech, which would 
have lasted for an hour, if Radnéthy had not given him to understand, 
partly in broken German, partly by signs, that he understood but little of 
that language, that he was very tired, and wished to go to bed. Kahlen- 
berger complained to his friends that he should have to study pantomime 
in order to converse with his future father-in-law. The major was shocked 
at Radnothy’s want of education, who did not know German and yet had 
been alispin. The lieutenant expressed his astonishment by the exclama- 
tion, ‘* Curiés.’’ The Government officials all came to the conclusion that 
Transylvania was very backward in point of civilization. The engineer 
determined the next morning to draw a likeness of the old gentleman, and 
send it to the Illustrirte Zeitung, as a specimen of the old Hungarian 
nobility on the point of passing away. All these observations passed from 
one to another of the guests, only in a whisper and among themselves, but 
still in a somewhat softened form they crept into the general conversation. 
Mrs. Colonel and Erzsi blushed and felt very much ashamed of their poor 
brother-in-law and papa. They spoke in his defence before the company, 
but in their hearts they could not suppress a feeling of satisfaction that 
the little intermezzo had not given rise to any scandal, and that the old 
gentleman had kept his temper. They pitied him without getting angry 
with him, and in good spirits set about continuing the interrupted gaieties. 

Radnothy sat up all night in his own room. He was calmer than ever, 
but he had never felt so dispirited. Grief, anger, hope, and consolation 
had all abandoned him; stupor and a sort of insensibility seized upon him. 
First of all he wrote a letter and sent some money to his dying son ; and 
then began writing his last will and testament. As he did so a few tears 
dropped on the paper. He began by lamenting the ruin of his country 
and his family. He then stated that as the law of aviticitas* had been 





* According to the old Hungarian law before 1848 a man could not alienate by 
will inherited noble lands. In 1848 the Hungarians abrogated this rule of law in 
principle, but, at the time referred to in the text, no detailed system had been pro- 
mulgated in the place of the old arrangement. 
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abrogated, he had now the right of disposing of his property according to 
his own good will and pleasure, even in case he left no male issue behind 
him, as noble inheritances would no more revert to the crown. He then 
deplored the abrogation of the old institution of the aviticitas, which had 
maintained the Hungarian nobility, and with it the Hungarian nation, for 
so many centuries, and enjoined on his son, as a sacred duty, under the 
sanction of his paternal curse, never to sell any part of the ancestral 
inheritance, for, if that came into the hands of strangers, he should turn 
in his grave. He then enumerated what his property had been and what 
it was still, and stated that he had only parted with acquired property ; all 
that he had inherited from his ancestors he left undiminished, unless, 
indeed, the arbitrary tyranny of the bezirkers should diminish it. He then 
proceeded to state that as the fortune of their mother, which consisted of 
about forty thousand florins in valuables, money, and obligations, had 
been either stolen or destroyed when the manor-house was plundered, 
neither of his children could have any claim upon him in respect of it. 
He then set down carefully, and with specifications, that he left to his son 
all his real and personal property, with the obligation, however, of marry- 
ing his sister Erzsi in a suitable manner, and paying over to her within 
ten years after her marriage, or to her heirs, a sum equal to one-third of 
the whole value of his property, the yearly interest of which sum was in 
the meantime to be punctually paid. All these provisions, however, only 
applied to the case of her giving up Kahlenberger, and marrying a Transyl- 
vanian or Hungarian patriot. If she did not do so he disinherited her 
entirely, even in the case of his son dying before this, his will, came into 
effect. Should those two sad events take place, he made his sole heir the 
High School of Nagy-Enyed, founded by Prince Gabriel Bethlen, one of 
the principal supports of Protestantism and the Hungarian nationality, in 
which, he added, he himself had received his education, and which had 
suffered so severely from the devastations of the Wallachs. The will was 
long, and, when he had finished writing it, some time elapsed before the 
bailiff and the Protestant clergyman arrived to witness its execution. At 
last all was in order, and he leaned his head back in his easy-chair and 
listened to the sounds of the music; he gave a sigh or two, and thought 
of old times ; for a few minutes he slumbered fitfully, then started up and 
gazed bewildered at the candle which had burned low down in the socket. 
The party had just then broken up; the last carriage had rattled away. 
Radnothy rose, took the will in one hand and a candle in the other, and 
entered the sleeping chamber of Mrs. Colonel. She had not yet begun to 
undress, and was gaily talking over the events of the day with Erzsi. As 
he entered they both rose in high spirits, and came forward to meet him. 
Mrs. Colonel expressed her regret that he had not taken part in the 
festivities of the evening, which were a complete success. firzsi threw 
herself on his neck and began to talk about Kahlenberger, who would 
procure her papa a permit to carry arms, and would come out every week 
thither to shoot. By this kind behaviour they wished to recompense him 
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for the restraint he had put upon himself when he met their guests, and, 
to some extent, sweeten the bitterness of the mass of bills which they had 
accumulated during his absence. 

Radnothy was silent; his only answer was to give them the letter from 
Milan to read. 

‘It is all exaggeration,” said Mrs. Colonel, ‘to induce you to send 
more money ; Géza is no more ill than I am, who catch a fresh cold three 
times a day from living in these damp rooms.” 

‘‘ Kablenberger will write to Milan,” put in Erzsi: “ everybody there 
knows him, and they will be of great service to Géza.”’ 

To this Radnothy, by way of answer, opened his pocket-book and took 
out two notes, of a thousand florins each, which he gave to his sister-in- 
law, saying: ‘‘ This is what I owe you for Erzsi’s board, lodging, dress, 
and education. From time to time I have sent something already. I 
know that, taken all together, it isn’t much, whereas her education is, of 
course, beyond price ; but I am very poor.” 

With that he sat down, took up his will, and began to read it at full 
length. 

‘*Tyrant,”’ screamed Mrs. Colonel, and began to rave in German and 
French, in prose and verse. Presently she began to talk Hungarian 
passionately, exclaiming that, come what might, Mrzsi should be Kahlen- 
berger’s wife, even if she herself had to deposit the caution-money. At 
this extraordinary piece of generosity she herself was so much affected that 
she almost fainted away. 

“ Ach!” sighed Erzsi; a longer quotation from the “ Wilde Rosen” 
did not occur to her at the moment, but she cried all the more violently. 

Radnéthy turned his back on his sister-in-law, and remained silent. 
He looked at his daughter, whose tears seemed to have an effect upon 
him. He felt himself irresistibly drawn towards her, as if he must now 
talk to her for the last time. He took her by the hand, drew her on his 
lap, kissed her forehead, and asked her tenderly, ‘‘ Dost thou remember, 
Erzsike, that three years ago thy poor sainted mother gave a little ball ? 
Of course thou rememberest it; why, we had had a new dress made for 
thee, a rose-coloured one. Even as a little girl thou attractedst the 
attention of the young men. A good many danced with thee. Ah! how 
well thou dancedst the csdrdds * with the son of the fdispan. Thy poor 
dear mother wept in the joy of her heart to see thee behave thyself so 
prettily. Thou rememberest the fdispdn’s son, dost thou not? He isa 
very good young man; a count, but by no means proud; he does not 
despise a ‘nobleman,’ whose family is older than his own ; he knows that 
in Transylvania the law makes no distinction between the magnates and 
the ‘nobility.’ One of these first days he will be sure to visit us. 
Gradually old Radnéthy’s former friends will again find him out. We 
shall give a few balls and thou shalt dance with him again. Supposing he 





* The Hungarian national dance. 
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were to ask for my sweet Irzsike, I should not have any objection, if thou 
wouldst consent.” 

‘* My brother-in-law is certainly out of his mind; why, the fdispdn’s 
son married a baroness last spring, as we heard when we passed through 
Kolozsvar,” exclaimed Mrs. Colonel, who felt grievously offended at her 
brother-in-law’s turning his back on her and refusing to speak to her. In 
her passion she began to gesticulate so violently that her false curls fell on 
the floor. 

Radnothy cast on her a glance of scorn, and with contemptuous 
politeness, made more insulting by its being unpremeditated, picked up 
the false curls from the floor and placed them on the table before her. He 
then gave his daughter another kiss and continued: ‘Dost thou not 
remember that fair-haired young man, who used to call thee his wife? I 
can tell thee that he is a very excellent young man. For a long time I 
have heard nothing of him. They say that his father, my dear friend, has 
died, while the young man has concealed himself somewhere in Hungary.* 
When he comes home he will be sure to visit Nuncle Radnothy, and to ask 
what his little wife is doing. What shall I then answer him? Tell me, 
my dear Erzsike.” 

‘¢ Shall she become the wife of a refugee, of a vagabond? Never. I 
have promised her to Kahlenberger. She shall be his wife . . . . his 
.... his .... just in spiteof you! ... .” raved Mrs. Colonel, 
and struck the table with such violence that one or two numbers of the 
Fremdenblatt fluttered to the ground. 

Radnothy drew his eyebrows together, and picked up the fallen 
Fremdenblatts, as if he meant to signify to Mrs. Colonel that she should 
read her favourite newspaper and hold her tongue. Then without heeding 
her bitter and abundantreproaches, he continued to speak to his daughter :— 

‘‘ Dost thou remember that pale bashful young man, who brought thee 
so many books with pictures in them, and wrote such pretty verses for thy 
mother’s name-day, on gilt-edged vellum, amid tulips and forget-me-nots ? 
He was always a diligent student, and would certainly have risen higher 
than his father, who could never succeed in getting himself made 
szolgabird.+ The poor fellow cannot make any use of his knowledge at 
present, { but for all that he still studies hard at home. His father has 
got some little property; he is a ‘nobleman’ with but little land, it is 
true, but then he knows how to manage it properly. Thou knowest that 
I never laid much stress upon wealth. Thank God, I have enough to live 
on. I will rebuild this manor-house for you. I will tear up my will this 
moment, before thine eyes, if thou wilt. Here ye will live happily as I 





* Besides going into exile beyond the bounds of the Austrian Empire, many 
persons concealed themselves in the wilder parts of Hungary. They thus avoided the 
difficulties and dangers of getting passports, and rendered more easy their return home 
when the storm had blown over. 

+ The chief magistrate of a hundred or division of a county. 

t+ The Viennese government having substituted Austrian for Hungarian law. 
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did with thy mother. I shall buy four horses and have a new carriage 
made against thy wedding-day. There will not be in the whole county a 
handsomer bride than my little frzsi.” 

“Du Unmensch/ To give to a boor my Elizabeth, whom Kabhlen- 
berger loves!” began Mrs. Colonel, renewing the assault in so loud a tone 
that the little black dog took heart and began to bark and snap at 
Radnothy. 

He jumped up in a rage, but instead of turning upon his sister-in-law 
he gave the little dog such a kick, that after one sharp howl it limped 
silently out of the room. Its mistress gave a loud scream, and was 
hastening after it, but, seeing that Radnéothy had again turned towards his 
daughter and embraced her fondly, she stopped in the doorway, restrained 
by her curiosity as to what would follow. 

‘“‘ Thy aunt will go away to-morrow to Vienna or wherever she may 
please, and will never come here again,’’ said Radnothy calmly ; “ thou 
wilt remain with me.” 

‘* Scandale! Infamie /” shrieked Mrs. Colonel, and moved towards a 
chair, that she might have something to faint into; ‘to drive me out of 
the house, to turn his back upon me, to refuse to speak to me, to turn my 
curls. to ridicule, to break my little dog’s leg! Ah! if only my poor 
husband were alive, I know that he would call you out for this insult ; he 
would stab you; he would slash you; he would chop you to pieces.”’ 
With that she jumped up and began to show by gesticulations how they 
should stab, slash, and cut Radnoéthy to pieces. 

‘‘Thou wilt remain here with me,’’ continued the father, smoothing 
back from his daughter’s brow her somewhat disordered hair ; ‘there is 
no need of marrying so soon. Take time to make thy choice ; thou art 
still young, my child. Why shouldst thou be in sucha hurry? Thou 
wilt have more time to stay at home to nurse and cheer thy poor father. 
We will live very comfortably here together. Thou shalt keep house and 
I will look after the farm, and we will get everything into order again. We 
will make a few visits in the neighbourhood, and there will soon be as 
much gaiety going on here as there used to be. I shall not be always so 
dull ; nor should I be so now, but I have so many cares. When my law- 
suits are ended, and thy brother has come home, all will be different. 
And he will come back if thou stayest here. God will listen to a good 
girl’s prayers. Thou art a good girl, Erzsike, art thou not? Thou lovest 
thy father ; thou wilt not desert him in his old age; thou wilt not irritate 
him any more; thou wilt be what thy dear mother was, that blessed 
woman, whom thou so much resemblest. Just this moment I have 
remarked that thou art the very picture of thy mother. When she wept 
she was just like that. And how often she wept! now on my account, now 
on yours ; never for herself, never . ... . never... .” 

Erzsike said nothing, and when her father, worn out with his emotions, 
sank upon a chair, she disengaged herself from his embrace. She stood 
between her father and her aunt, not knowing to whom she properly 
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belonged. She looked first at one, then at the other, and sighed ‘‘ Welch 
ein hartes Schicksal |”’ * 

‘¢ Elizabeth, komm zu mir,” cried her aunt. 

«‘ Erzsike, come with me, come into my room,” whispered her father 
tenderly, as he rose from the chair, and took up his candle and his will. 

Mrs. Colonel repeated her invitation. The father was silent, and cast 
a look of mingled sorrow and affection, as he stood in the doorway. 

“Hah / Triumph! Triwmph der Liebe und der Tugend /” exclaimed 
Mrs. Colonel, as she embraced Erzsi, who had thrown herself into her 
aunt’s arms. Then both of them sank with a scream on the sofa, for a 
terrible sound was heard, that of the door violently slammed to behind 
him by the father as he tottered back into his own room. 

It was almost noon when Radnothy awoke next day He had slept 
long and heavily after the fatigues of his journey, and the excitement of 
the night, and felt more tired when he got up than when he went to rest. 
He had had bad dreams, and was now so weak that he could hardly dress 
himself. He dressed alone, for Istvan had gone early to the post for letters. 
The profound stillness which now prevailed in the manor-house struck its 
master as something wonderful. He heard neither the loud voice of Mrs. 
Colonel, nor the yelping of her dog, nor the chattering of her maid. There 
was nobody in the dining-room ; not till he got on the terrace could he 
find any one, and there only lame little Manyi, who was crying and hold- 
ing a letter in her hand. 

He took the letter from her without saying a word. It was written 
by Mrs. Colonel, with blue ink and sprinkled with gilt sand. Its contents 
were full of all that she had said yesterday. In it she charged her brother- 
in-law with all sorts of wickedness, and commanded him to tear his will 
in pieces at once. She had underscored the following words. ‘“ Firzsi 
shall become Kahlenberger’s wife in spite of you, and I shall leave them 
everything, so that we shall not have any need of your tumble-down house 
and your contested lands.”’ The letter was so full of long-drawn complaints 
and threats, that its proper contents were forced into a postscript, in which 
she informed Radnothy that neither she nor Erzsi could any longer 
endure his bad temper, and had left that very day for Vienna, and that 
until he heard again from them he need not take the trouble of writingto them. 

He crumpled up the letter, thrust it into his pocket, and sat down in 
his arm-chair. He did not know what he was doing; he gazed aimlessly 
here and there. He looked at the swallows’ nests under the eaves, where 
the young birds chirped gaily about their mothers, and he sighed. He 
looked at the happy doves which were sportively flying about the dovecoted 
portal, and he muttered something between his teeth. He looked at the 
large house-dog, who came fawning to his feet, ani, while be patted him, 
said ‘‘ Honest Maros!” At last his eye fell upon lame {tittle Manyi, 
who was still standing there and kept on crying. 





* “ What a hard lot!” 
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‘‘ What is thy trouble?” asked he roughly. 

The little girl was so frightened that she began to cry still more, and 
was not able to say more than “ Miss Erzsi ... .” 

“What then is thy trouble with Miss Erzsi?” asked he still moreroughly. 

‘‘ When the carriage was at the door, she gave me this letter,” said the 
little girl, catching her breath in her trepidation. ‘‘Iran. ‘ Why dost thou 
run?’ she asked. ‘Why, I’m going to awake his Grace,’ answered I. 
‘ Why dost thou want to awake him?’ said she. ‘ Why, for the young 
lady to take leave of him: you are going far away : it is proper,’ I answered, 
and ran. The young lady ran after me and gave me a slap in the face. 
That was no matter; but she tore this pretty red kerchief, which the 
gracious lady bought for me now three years ago, and see how it is 
tommn . . . od” 

‘“‘Do not cry, I will buy thee a prettier red kerchief,” said Radnothy, 
pressing the orphan to himself, as if he were embracing Erzsi, and a smile 
hovered about his lips. Then he became gloomy and sad: he turned away, 
his chin sank on his breast, he was absorbed in thought. ‘Ah! Erzsike 

. serpent ... . . serpent!” he cried out all of a sudden, and 
‘deine away from him little Manyi, who ran away downhill, in her fright 
looking back from time to time to see if his poor Grace was coming after her. 

But Radnothy sat there still. He did not know that he had thrust the 
little girl away from him. Without thinking of what he was doing, he 
took Mrs. Colonel's letter out of his pocket, read it over again, and then 
tore it to pieces. 

‘‘ If she had but written only one line! But no. That she left for 
her aunt to do. If she had but grieved a little at leaving me! But no. 
On the contrary, she is glad. Yesterday she did not weep for me, but for 
her lover. If she had but come to me this morning to kiss me, while 
Iwas asleep. But no. Instead of that she cuffed the poor orphan who 
reminded her of her duty. The serpent! I will think of her no more. 
I have still one child. The sons always love their fathers best. I have 
a son. It is impossible that he should die. Impossible... . 
impossible . . . .!” And then folding his hands together he prayed 
long and earnestly; nor did he notice his bailiff, who stood before him for a 
quarter of an hour wishing to speak to him. 

At last the bailiff ventured to address him, and, handing him a bundle 
of bills, asked him for money. 

‘‘ Send them after my sister-in-law ; get the money from her. I shan’t 
pay a kreutzer. I want money; I have a sick son; I have no daughter 

..none.... none!” 

The bailiff shrugged his shoulders, and began to talk about the taxes, 
which would be levied by execution, if not paid within a few days. 

‘‘ Let them put in an execution. When they give me back my curial 
lands, I'll pay, but not a kreutzer before. Only let them begin the game ; 
levy an execution ; beat the drum; put up things to auction. Mr. Bailiff 
will make the highest bid for everything and will pay them with ready 
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money. Here it is: give an account of it afterwards.” With that he 
gave him a bank-note for a thousand florins. ‘I am not so poor but 
that I can show them that.they can’t trifle with me so easily. This, too, 
is a protest; this is vis inertig. Do you know what that means? No, 
you don’t; nor is it necessary that you should; do what I tell you.” 

The bailiff then turned the conversation upon farming matters, but 
Radnoéthy did not attend to him. He relapsed into his melancholy, and 
‘sat motionless in his arm-chair till dinner-time. At noon he only 
swallowed a few spoonfuls of soup, and then the whole afternoon he 
kept asking if Istvan had not come back from the post. When they told 
him that he had not yet returned, he answered: ‘‘But he will; he is 
bringing good news.” Again he seated himself in his arm-chair, filled his 
pipe and complained that they would not be able to smoke the. good old 
tobacco for more than a few weeks longer, * that after they had deprived 
the Hungarian of his sword, they took away his pipe. He looked in the 
direction of the road, waited for the good news, until the pipe gradually 
dropped from ‘his mouth and he fell asleep. 

Towards evening Istvan returned and brought a letter with him.. He 
awoke his master gently, who. eagerly snatched at the letter, and read it 
over slowly. He read it over again, twice, thrice, four times, and then 
he fixed his eyes on Istvan, and was silent. The hussar did not dare 
to ask him what there was in the letter. The expression of his master’s 
countenance, which was not one either of anger or of sorrow, but one of 
stupid insensibility, the fixed dull gaze of his eyes, made the faithful 
servant shudder all over. Radnothy threw himself back in the chair, and 
read the letter once more, and then gazed as strangely at the pastor, who 
was approaching the terrace, as before at Istvan. 

The clergyman had been to the town, and brought back with him two 
letiers from the lawyer: one of them addressed to Radnothy, the other to 
the Colonel’s widow. The old squire recoiled as it were instinctively, and 
made a gesture with his hand as if pushing the letters away; but the next 
moment he seized them hastily, opened them, and gave them to the 
clergyman to read. He began with the one addressed to the lady, in 
which the lawyer told her that Radnothy’s lawsuit against his curialists 
was coming on before the court at Szeben, and that it would be highly 
desirable that both herself and Captain Kahlenberger should support his 
case with their influence. He requested them to do the same with regard 
to Radnothy’s other lawsuits, which he tried to protract as much as 
he could, until the administration had got into a more regular course ; 
but he was afraid of the hostility of the district commissioner and the 
gendarmerie officer, whom Radnéthy had greatly exasperated. It was 
possible that they might hurry the case on and subject Radnothy to 
another examination, which would do a great deal of harm, as he was not 
likely to restrain himself; for which reasons it would be as well for him to 





* On account of the extension to Hungary of the Government monopoly of tobacco 
which had previously prevailed only in the Austrian provinces. 
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stay at home and pretend to be ill, even if he were in the best health 
possible. The letter addressed to Radnothy was much shorter. The 
good lawyer begged for a little money, just an instalment of the legal 
expenses, and then, knowing his client's weaknesses, he attempted, in the 
least offensive way he could, to insinuate to him the advantages of being 
ill until he heard from him again. 

Radnothy nodded his head, but said nothing. The clergyman with- 
drew, wondering at his behaviour. The old squire looked after him till 
he was out of sight, and then again fixed his gaze upon Istvan, but still 
kept silence. Thus he remained for about an hour. It had then grown 
dark, and Radnothy rose from his seat, and, as if he were answering the 
clergyman, exclaimed: ‘‘I am ill, and I shall be.. There is no need of 
feigning sickness. . .. . Nor doI now care, Let them take all I have. 
I have no one to leave it to. Iam the last Radnothy.” 

‘Ts Master Géza dead ?”’ asked Istvan, rushing towards his master. 

‘‘ He is,” answered Radnothy, and his lips remained open. 

The faithful servant broke out into loud lamentations. His master’s 
tears began to flow; he threw himself with sobs upon the neck of Istvan, 
who was all that remained to him of his fallen family, of his buried past. 





CHAPTER VIL 
Lire in Memory. 


Days passed away; autumn was already come. Nature in decay and the 
manor-house in ruins harmonized well with one another. The wind not 
only stripped the trees of their withered leaves, but ever and anon carried 
away a wooden shingle from the crazy roof. The rain treated the arched 
vaults very roughly, and here and there made large stains upon the walls. 
The fogs seemed to have become enamoured of the turrets and chimneys, 
and clung continually round them, and when the sleepy sun did appear, 
he seemed day by day to stoop lower and lower in his course, as though he 
would assure himself that the old building was still standing, as though 
he would ask if its old master was still alive. 

He was. After a few days of extreme weakness, which might, indeed, 
be called illness, he rose from his bed, and, towards noon, again occupied 
his arm-chair on the terrace. In those few days he had grown years older, 
and was now quite bent with age. It troubled him to move: he did not 
like to talk ; yet it gave him pain to be left alone with his own thoughts. 
He gazed at the church tower; he listened to the murmur of the river, 
and the whistling of the wind ; he Jooked at the reddening sumach-trees, 
and the falling leaves of the ash ; then, when he was tired of looking at 
the objects around him, he played with the house-dog, who was always 
near him. At other times he took out his pipe, and asked Istvan if he 
had got some of the good old tobacco left. Istvan always contrived to 
have some few bundles of it by him, and it always gave him great pleasure 
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to be able to serve his master with some. Radndthy cleared out his pipe, 
and filled it himself—often so tightly, that it would not draw. Then he 
thought that there was something the matter with the tube, and poked 
bits of straw down it, blew through it, and amused himself with the 
trouble it gave him. He was a child who could not help himself, an old 
man who had grown weary of living. 

He would-not see anybody, and could not bear to have anybody about 
him except Istvan. He had nobody else that belonged to him in the 
world. Istvan was the only being that belonged to that past in which he 
still lived in memory, although separated from it by so many sufferings. 
From the time that he fell upon Istvin’s neck and embraced him, their 
former relations ceased. Istvan was no more his servant, but his friend, 
his relatiye, his nurse. Love and: sorrow bound them together, and an 
affecting tenderness sprang up between them. Radnothy had now no 
secrets from Istvan. It was through him that he communicated with 
his lawyer, his bailiff, his pastor, and the whole outer world. In his 
company he tottered down to the church in the twilight to distribute alms 
to the poor there, and to pray for his son. He was not angry at being 
disturbed by him in his devotions with a reminder that it was now time to 
go home, the worshippers had left, and the church-servant was going to 
bolt the door. Of an evening he often made him sit by his bedside, 
listened to his conversation, and now and then smiled when some joke of 
the good old days was referred to. But the smile only hovered about his 
lips, his eyes all the while gazed sadly before him in the candlelight, 
his thoughts ran on other things, and Istvan all at once became aware that 
his master was asleep. 

He very seldom got into a pzssion, and only once scolded Istvan with 
his old vehemence. That was when the latter would insist on making 
him put on new clothes, declaring that it was a downright disgrace to 
wear those old rags any longer. On that occasion he got in a rage, flung 
the new clothes from him, scolded, and raised his fist fora blow. But 
when Istvan left off urging him he became again.calm, and cast on him a 
look of gratitude, ag if to express his thanks for being left undisturbed. 
For the most part, he merely protested with gentleness, or scolded in 
joke, which was very gratifying to both of them, although much that was 
sad was mingled with it. 

“‘ Why, Istvan,” said he one morning, as he turned over the ancestral 
Bible, “thou hast quite forgotten me. It does not occur to thee that I 
have not written down the date of my son’s death. Thou wishest to 
spare me, dost thou not ? But did Death spare the poor fellow?” 

He could say no more—his feelings overcame him. He spent the 
whole forenoon in writing those few lines, and for days he talked about 
his son—that is to say, he asked questions about him, and let Istvan 
(who had a thousand little anecdotes to tell about him) answer them at 
length. Radndthy listened as eagerly and attentively as little Géza himself 
used to do when the faithful servant used to tell him stories of an evening, 
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so that he might go to sleep sooner. But the father did not sleep; 
he dozed and dreamed, and in the morning complained of feeling unwell. 

‘Nor has it occurred to thee,” said he another time, ‘‘ that I must 
have a nice gravestone made for Géza. There he lies, in a strange land, 
without even a wooden post* to preserve his memory. Thou wouldst 
spare me the expense, wouldst thou not? True, I have no money. 
What I got from the sale of my land I spent in paying my debts, and 
what remained I gave to the bailiff for the farm, and the lawyer for law- 
expenses ; the rest the Armenian has not yet paid me—he’ll pay it in the 
spring. But I have still a few thousand florins, which I save up. I 
shall want something for my burial, for I should not like to be buried 
meanly. As for living—I have no thoughts about that. We shall not 
want much, Istvin, and, if we get pinched, we shall sell the timber, the 
Jand: there is no one now to leave it to.”’ 

He sent for the pastor and the bailiff; for the first, that he might 
write to Géza’s friend at Milan about the gravestone ; for the second, to 
ask him if he had any money from the estate, as he was in want of some. 
The bailiff, who now never made any opposition to his master, begged 
for a little delay, and complained that the estate made scarcely any 
returns, for a great deal was required to re-stock it, and then law expenses 
consumed a great deal—for the lawyer liked to grease the wheels of 
justice a little. 

‘« Lawsuits,” sighed Radnothy, and seemed struck with a new idea, as 
if he had never heard of them before ; his face, too, brightened up a 
little, —‘‘ Are there then lawsuits ? They do not allow me to carry them 
on. Formerly, a man could plead in his own person; now, he must 
have a lawyer. They are afraid of my pen; but, for all that, I have 
given them a good deal of trouble. I set down everything clearly and 
roundly in the memoirs I sent to the Governor, the Ministry, and the 
King. . . . Have you, Mr. Bailiff, paid the Saxon clergyman for all the 
translations into German which he did for me? Mind you pay him well. 
A Saxon is a miser; he loves money, and does nothing out of good- 
nature. Tell my Jawyer I should like to know how my lawsuits are 
getting on. Tell him to come and see me. The last time we could not 
talk much, but by this time I am well again. But don’t tell anybody 
else so, or else they will arrest me. For everybody else I am very ill. 
+ » « + Do you hear ?—be cautious.” 

His attention was now turned from the gravestone to his lawsuits. He 
told Istvan all about them at great length, and was pleased when he seemed 
to approve of every step. This formed the subject of their conversation 
for days. He next turned to a discussion of the characters and conduct 
of his bailiff and his lawyer, whom he began to regard with suspicion. He 
had got it into his head that they were both bribed by Erzsi; that the 
bailiff would not give him any money, because he was saving up for her 





* Instead of a headstone, a wooden post with inscriptions carved on it is eften 
placed at the head of a grave by the poorer Calvinists in Hungary. 
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all that could be spared from the farm. He suspected the lawyer, because, 
when he came, he asked him several questions about his will, which he no 
doubt wanted to alter in Erzsi’s favour. At such times he would laugh, 
open a locked. drawer, the key of which he always carried about him, and, 
taking out his will, begin to read it over to Istvan. When the latter 
understood that his master had left him a small pension, he kissed his 
hand. ‘This demonstration of gratitude and affection had as much effect 
on the old squire as if he now experienced them for the first time in his 
life. He forgot his lawsuits ; he thought no more of his will ; he merely 
enjoyed the gratitude of his faithful servant. Thus one object effaced 
another from his memory, and afforded his mind ceaseless occupation. 
He still felt an interest in everything, but only an imperfect one. His 
passions still burned within him, but only with the cold flame of 
memory. He still lived, but as it were in a dream, daily at the point 
of death. 

When winter came he continually worried himself about feeding the 
fire. . He was afraid of getting cold, and complained of the Russians, who, 
he said, had brought with them into Transylvania the cold of Siberia. He 
was all day having wood brought into the room. He kept putting on 
piece after piece of fresh fuel on the glowing embers, and enjoyed the 
hissing and crackling sounds of the burning wood and the lively dancing 
flames, and was continually rousing them up with the short iron shovel. 
It was evening before the room got what he considered comfortably warm. 
Even then he threw on a billet or two more, for there had been a red 
sunset, which was a sign of a sharp frost, and the cock on the church- 
spire had creaked, so that a cold dry wind would blow through the night. 
‘‘ Let it blow, for all I care: we shall not feel cold,” he used to say at such 
times, and, leaning back in his easy-chair, became cheerful and talkative. 

“ Dost thou remember, Istvan, that.just four years to-day they elected 
me alispan for the last time ?..My opponent only. got twenty-five votes, all 
the rest were given to me. How they raised.me on their shoulders! how 
they cheered me! how they sang that tune!  Let’s see, what was it?” 

“<One my life, one my death ; Radnothy shall be my alispan,’” answered 
Istvan, humming the tune. 

‘¢ That was it ; thou rememberest it better than me.” 

‘* How should I_not, gracious sir? Why, it was then that you had 
that beautiful new hussar’s jacket, which I was only to wear on solemn 
occasions. I have it still; we shall never use it any more.” 

‘‘ We shall never use it any more,” echoed Radnothy, sadly; then, 
after a quarter-of-an-hour, he added: ‘‘ And yet—still—but no, no—I 
should never take office ; but if God should yet gaat one more marchalis 
to be held, I would there detail all my grievances,’ 

He gladly referred to those days of his glory, and found in Istvan an 
interested listener. Both of them lived over again the county restaurations.* 





* Restauratio was the name given to the triennial election of county magistrates, 
who were chosen by the whole body of the “nobles” or freemen of the county. 
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Neither of them could forget them. Radnothy seemed again to hear the 
noisy homage of the ‘‘ nobles; ” Istvan called to mind the great dinner, 
for which he took out the invitations. Radnothy imagined himself again 
seated in his carriage surrounded by the voters of his party; Istvan 
remembered how proudly he had sat on the box, just as if the whole 
triumph was made on his account. Amid such reminiscences time passed 
upperceived away. They forgot the son’s untimely death, the daughter’s 
ingratitude, the ruinous lawsuits, and that the world had been turned 
topsy-turvy. Now and then Radnothy’s humour became even sportive. 

‘‘ Dost thou know, Istvan, that in three weeks’ time it will be 
Christmas ? At that season we always used to hold the last marchalis of 
the year. To-morrow thou must have the horses put to early, thou must 
look out my atilla,* my sword, and the cap with the eagle’s feather in it. 
We are going to marchalis. Oh yes, we are. I have read the summons,” 
said Radnothy one morning to Istvan, who was quite taken aback. He 
thought his master had gone out of his mind. 

‘‘ What, wouldst not thou like it, old man? Wouldst not thou once 
more put on that beautiful jacket ? He believes it . . . . Ha, ha, ha! 
What a fool thou art, Istvan! Ha, ha, ha!” and he laughed heartily at 
having taken in his old servant. 

‘‘Ah! my master is joking,” murmured Istvan. 

‘* But that was no joking matter,” continued Radnothy, getting excited, 
“when twenty years ago, in just such a marchalis, we attacked the 
gubernium,| which had been substituted by the Government instead of 
being elected by the Diet. What a speech I made on that occasion ! 
There was no end to the cheers. Knowest thou who got up to refute me ? 
That little black baron, whom they called the ‘gipsy duke.’ What a 
quantity of nonsense -he did talk! Then I got up again, and began: 
‘ Worshipful Estates and Orders !—How long shall this man continue to 
abuse our patience?’ Whereupon the ‘gipsy duke’ interrupted my 
speech, and demanded satisfaction for the insult. To this I answered: 
‘His lordship the Baron is right ; I must apologize for having been so 
thoughtless as to call him a man.’ What a tumult of laughter and cheers 
filled the assembly! Ah! Istvan, those were fine times. Dost thou 
remember them, eh ?” 

“ How should I not? It is just as if I now saw your Grace in the 
atilla with the silver buttons, and the large ancestral sword, which the 
gendarmes took away in the spring.” 

‘* They took it away, and have never brought it back, We have no 
sword, Istvan; we are going to ruin,” sighed Radnothy, dispirited. 
Silence ensued, which Istvan did not dare to break. Only the ticking of 
the clock was to be heard. The two men became absorbed in their own 
thoughts. Meanwhile the fire went out; Radnothy began to feel cold, 
and till dinner-time complained of the Russians and cursed Siberia. 





* A sort of frock-coat, worn by Hungarian gentlemen as full dress. 
t The Executive Council of Transylvania. 
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The further they got in the winter, the more he put on the fire. The 
longer grew the evenings, the more talkative he became. He repeated 
what he had said the day before, and what he himself forgot Istvan 
supplied. Sometimes, however, there were things which Istvan did not 
remember. Then they amused themselves by trying to make it out. 
Each of them had it just on the tip of his tongue, and if, after racking 
their brains for a long time, they did not succeed in getting it out, they 
both of them agreed that that was the way with people when they got 
old, and that ‘to-day it is still colder than yesterday.” 

When they had exhausted the reminiscences of glory and honour and 
good fortune, they betook them to the follies of youth. Radnéthy recalled 
to mind his adventures as a schoolboy and law student, and mourned over 
the ruins of the High School of Nagy-Enyed, of which he had been an 
alumnus, and the suppression of the Tabula Regia at Maros-Vasarhely, 
where he had been a law-student. Those two towns were favourites of 
Istvan also. He too had gone to the High School, and had passed 
through only two classes in four years; because, according to his own 
account, the masters were his enemies, and said falsely of him that his 
head could not take anything in. This vexed him so much that he ran 
away, and so came for the first time to Maros-Vasarhely, where he 
became a servant to several young gentlemen, until he at length attached 
himself to young Master Radnothy, from whom only pick and shovel 
shall separate him. Radnothy’s countenance brightened. The sweet 
memories of his youth stirred in his heart, and rocked it gently, as 
a cradle does a child. They talked so much that they could not come to 
an end of talking. Now and then they got confused about dates and 
names ; they disputed; they even got angry with one another; then they 
made it up again, and agreed that it was getting very late—it was time to 
go to bed; and they dreamed before morning of what they had not 
been able to call to mind during the day. 

‘¢ Gracious heavens! how time does pass away!” began Radnothy 
on Sylvester’s eve ; ‘‘ why, Istvan, it is exactly forty years to-day since 
I first took thee into my service. What a slim, ruddy lad thou wast 
then!” 

‘‘That was a long time ago, sir—perhaps it is not true,” answered 
Istvan out of spirits, as if he wished to conceal something from his 
master. 

‘‘ Dost thou not remember what tricks my friend Janko used to play ? 
I see him as if he now stood before me. He was the idlest boy at Nagy- 
Enyed and the most dissipated student at Maros-Vasarhely. When at 
school he one day fell asleep during lesson-time, when repetition was 
going on. So I gave him suddenly a punch in the side, and told him 
to stand out, for the master had called on him to answer. He stood 
out accordingly. The master stared at him, and said: ‘I did not call 
on you, but as you stand out, domine, answer.’ Ha, ha, ha! Janko did 
not know a word of the lesson. They turned him back, and reprimanded 
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him severely. Ha, ha, ha! He never forgave me that trick all his life. 
God rest his soul, poor fellow! And then what tricks we played with 
him at Maros-Vasarhely! For instance——One does not occur to me 
this moment. Help me, Istvan, thou rememberest better than I do.” 

“Tt is time to go to bed, sir; it has struck ten a long time azo.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! Why, to-night is Sylvester’s eve. Whoever thought of 
going to bed so early? We used always to sit up till midnight, and when 
the clock struck twelve we wished one another a happy new year. If 
thou goest to bed, who will wish me a happy new year ?” 

Istvan looked sadly at his master. He was ill ; he could hardly stand 
on his feet; and yet he shrank from avowing it lest he should occasion 
his master anxiety and spoil his night’s rest. 

‘‘T beg pardon, but I slept very badly last night, and have need of 
rest,” he stammered out; and then, as it occurred to him that this might 
be the last time he should ever speak to his master, his grief overcame 
him—he began to cry, and kissed Radnothy’s hand, thanked him for the 
benefits he had. received from him, and prayed for the blessing of God 
upon him. ‘ 

‘‘ What! Wouldst thou leave me already?” cried Radnothy in 
alarm. 

‘‘Oh, no! my dear good master; but I thought that it was as well 
for such an old man as I am, to say good-by every evening, for who 
knows but what he may die before morning ?” 

“Die! . . . . before morning! .... Shall I then have to die 
alone ?” asked Radnothy sadly. 

“Oh! my dear, good master will live a long time yet; he is 
younger and stronger than Iam. Besides, if I fail he will not remain 
alone, he will have somebody to take care of him. Miss Erzsi will 
certainly come back: she is already sorry for her fault, and is only 
waiting for a word of encouragement. No doubt, poor thing! she is 
afraid to write a letter. Give her some encouragement, gracious sir. 
It is old Istvan who asks you, who never deceived you, who always wished 
your good.” 

The faithful servant wished to prepare his master delicately for his 
illness, and his possible death. The poor fellow did not know what he 
was doing. On hearing his daughter’s name, Radnothy got into a great 
rage; but not having sufficient strength to express himself violently, he 
merely turned away sadly, murmuring: ‘‘ Thou, too, takest her part ; 
thou too art ungrateful ; go away.” 

Istvan did not dare to say anything more, probably he could not. He 
felt that he had committed an imprudence, which he would have liked to 
repair, but he had scarcely strength enough to walk, and could only creep out 
of the room by supporting himself against the wall. Radnothy turned round 
at the noise, looked at the closing door, and waited for the return of his 
servant. But the clock struck eleven; it struck twelve; the old year 
passed away, and still nobody eame to wish him a happy new year. He 
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felt very lonely and began to be afraid. The room began to get cold and 
he grew chilly. He was so tired that he should have liked to have gone 
to sleep, but he could not go to bed. Something was missing about him, 
the careful hand which used to put him to bed; the face to which he had 
been accustomed for forty years, on whose rugged features he had never 
read anything else but attachment and fidelity; the gruff voice, which 
was the only remaining echo of by-gone days. This he felt without 
explaining it to himself. Once or twice he called out Istvan’s name—but 
in vain. 

‘“‘ He doesn’t come; he is angry with me,” said he to himself, sadly ; 
‘he is in the right ; I treated him very harshly. Now I must pacify him. 
Why not? We are both old men; who knows which of us may not die 
before morning? Shall we part without saying good-by? Poor Istvan 
spoke very well. Why was I angry with him? Ah! About Erzsike. 
That serpent still gnaws at my heart. But Istvan only meant to say that 
it was the duty of a good daughter to take care of her father in his old 
age. Istvan was quite right, but I misunderstood him. Of course he did 
not know very well how to express himself. He only passed through two 
classes at Nagy-Enyed ; the masters were his enemies, and said falsely of 
him that his head could not take anything in. Consequently, he did not 
go on with his studies, but took it so much to heart that he ran away. 
Poor Istvan !”’ 

With that he took up the candle and rose to go into Istvan’s room. To 
his great surprise he found the door half open, and heard within the groans 
of Istvan, and the crying of little Manyi. 

‘Yes, yes, my little Manyika,” continued Istvan, making his last dis- 
positions ; ‘‘I leave thee all I have, only do thou take care of his Grace. 
Do not awake him too early in the morning ; take care that he has a clean 
shirt ; sew on his buttons when they come off, because otherwise he will 
get very angry.. Never force him to put on new clothes, but always take 
away the old ones, and mend them where they have given way. At dinner 
tie the napkin before him, because he forgets it, and spills the soup over 
his clothes. See that his dinner is served up hot, and fill his glass. When 
the bell goes for evening service, take him to the church. Never go to 
bed before he has gone. If he should fall ill, have the horses put to at 
once, and send for his old doctor. Don’t send for another for the world ; 
otherwise he won’t take his medicine. Take care of the little key which 
he always carries in his pocket during the day, and puts under his pillow 
at night. That is the key of the drawer in his writing-table, in which he 
keeps his will. When it shall please God to take to Himself our poor 
master, open the drawer and take out of it the largest bundle of papers, 
the one which is tied up with black tape ; then hide it about you carefully, 
and, without saying anything to anybody else, take it straight to Vasarhely 
and give it to the Right Reverend Reformed Bishop who has been driven 
thither from Enyed. He will be sure to carry out our master’s last wishes 
and have him buried as he ought to be buried.” 
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‘‘ Do not talk nonsense, Nuncle Istvan. You are only joking, are you 
not? How you do frighten one!”’ cried little Manyi, sobbing and hiding 
her face in the bedclothes. 

‘‘T am not joking, my child,” answered Istvan after a pause, during 
which he recovered a little from the exhaustion caused by talking; ‘‘I 
shall die during the night, I shall not live till morning. I am ill for the 
first time in my life, and certainly for the last time, too. My father died 
just in this way ; it runs in the family.’ 

‘Shall I not bring you a glass of hot wine with pepper init? It is 
only the cold which makes Nuncle Istvan shiver. Shall the housekeeper 
rub you? Perhaps Nuncle Istvan has a surfeit,”’ stammered little Manyi, 
covering up the sick man and arranging the pillow under his head. 

** Do not take thought for me,” began the dying man anew; “take 
thought for his Grace. Take care that his coffee in the morning is good, 
and that the milk is not burnt, for that he cannot endure. Keep always 
about him ; never contradict him ; if he speaks, talk to him, and that at 
great length ; but take care never to remind him of Master Géza, because 
then he cries, nor of Miss Erzsi, because then he gets very angry. The 
blessed soul got angry with me for that very cause. Ah! I must take his 
anger with me to the grave! Ask pardon of him forme. Tell him that 
only that caused me sorrow in my last hours. Ah! my foolish head! 
Why did I anger my good master!” 

‘“‘T am not angry, I am not angry, Istvan,” groaned Radnothy entering 
the room, and letting fall the candle as he came up to the bedside. But 
the dying man was so crushed and helpless that he had to be raised to 
enable him to kiss his master’s hand for the last time, and to utter the 
last few words of farewell. How easy was it for him to die after that kiss 
and that leave-taking! His last wish had been fulfilled, and he could now 
die without pain. A sweet smile stole over his distorted features, and from 
his darkening eyes gleamed the last spark of affection and gratitude. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Isrvan’s death seemed to Radnothy something so unexpected and ineom- 
prehensible, that he could not even shed tears over it. In silence he 
regarded the corpse on the bed; without emotion he listened to the nailing 
down of the coffin, the prayers of the clergyman, the funeral hymns. 
Istvan was still with him; they went out together to the cemetery; and 
what difference did it make that Istvan lay in the coffin, while he tottered 
after it?- They were still together. When, however, he had returned 
home from the funeral, and saw that chair unoccupied, in which the 
faithful servant had seated himself towards dusk; when the long winter 
evening settled down on him with its mists and its ennui, and there was 
none to break the terrible stillness; when he wished to think, and talk and 
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call up again the memories of the past, and there was no one to help 
him or to listen to him ; when, instead of Istvan, there came in to undress 
him little Manyi, the orphan, who'was full of attachment and fidelity, but 
who did not know how to manage him, who hardly reached to his waist, 
and only understood how to take care of the poultry; then his tears 
streamed forth and never dried up. 

Perhaps this continuous stream of tears may have had its origin partly 
in the weakness of his eyes, but its deepest source was grief and sorrow. 
In Istvan his last prop had fallen, and nothing was left which could attach 
him to life. This was his deepest wound, for time, instead of healing it, 
inflamed it more and more. There was no point of time in his past life, 
there was not a corner of his room which did not remind him of Istvan. 
Lame little Manyi did not know how to wait on him as Istvan had done, 
and neglected him without intending it. The bailiff, since he knew that 
his master was on the brink of the grave, and that Istvan was no longer 
there to restrain him, began to relax in his own honesty. His only care 
now was to put by as much as he could for himself out of the masterless 
estate. The housekeeper followed the good example. Radnothy suffered 
want in everything. His dinners got worse and worse, and he had to wait 
long for them, as no order was observed in the household. Lame little 
Manyi, exaggerating Istvan's instructions, brought in the dishes not merely 
hot, but scalding, so much so indeed that she several times let them drop. 
Then, again, when eating Radnéthy missed Istvan, who knew how to entice 
him to eat with tact, and, if he wished to eat more than was good for him, 
to dissuade him from doing so. Manyi could not do either. Besides, she 
filled his glass awkwardly, and not seldom upset it. Radnothy ate either 
very much or very little, gradually lost his appetite, and grew weaker every 
day. It was in vain that Manyi sewed on the missing buttons, for 
Radnéthy seldom put on clean things, because he always felt cold. With 
his usual absence of mind he forgot to put wood on the fire. He com- 
plained of the chimney smoking, and that made him think his coffee and 
milk in the morning smoky even when it was not. He grumbled very 
much because Manyi sewed such clumsy patches on his clothes, and spoke 
of Istvan, who knew how to sew as well as any tailor. He did not allow 
her to assist him in dressing himself, which operation he performed alone 
with great trouble and disorder. He put his boots on the wrong feet, and 
his waistcoat inside out. It would do very well so; he did not even notice 
that it was so; and when little Manyi began to cry because she could not 
do anything to please him, he too became sad and regretted the loss of 
Istvan. 

The bailiff and the clergyman, who now and then looked in, begged 
him to have a new man-servant, but in vain. Radnéthy could not endure 
anybody about him except little Manyi. He was attached to her by the 
last wishes of Istvan and the memory of his wife. Nor indeed did he talk 
to Manyi about any one else except his wife and Istvan. But what could 
the little, simple girl say to him? She talked about the sainted gracious 
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lady, how good and kind she was, what fine clothes she used to wear, what 
a good housekeeper she was, how she always counted the eggs, and how 
angry she was when they stole the guinea-fowl, and how Istvan found out 
who was the thief who took them, and such like. Radndthy listened to it 
all, then he sighed, bewailed his wife and Istvan, and fell asleep. Manyi 
talked on and on, everyday she repeated what she had said the day before, 
and, when she had nothing more to say, she sighed and shed tears like 
her master. 

‘Istvan, how old art thou?” asked Radnothy one evening, taking 
Manyi, who was just then coming into the room, for his old servant. 

The girl did not dare to say anything, but lit the candle in silence. 

‘‘Ah! yes; Istvan is dead. The poor fellow was just sixty years old. 
In two weeks’ time I shall be the same age, and then I shall die. Dost 
thou not hear,” continued he raising himself in his chair, ‘‘ how the house- 
dog bays? That betokens my death.” 

“ Jézus Maria !”’ exclaimed Manyi in her terror, and threw herself at 
her master’s fect. 

“Poor little Manyi, thou art sorry for me,” said he, stroking the 
faithful girl’s hair ; “ and yet I have not yet bought thee a red kerchief. 
Thou knowest, my wife had bought thee one, and Erzsike tore it. But 
cheer up, Manyi; although I die, thou shalt have thy red kerchief.”’ 

One evening of the following week was very stormy ; the whole house 
rocked in the strong gale, and the roof of one of the furthermost deserted 
rooms fell in. 

‘¢ That too betokens my death,” sighed Radnothy ; ‘‘ in a week’s time 
the whole house will come down. By that time I shall be no more. The 
bezirkers may summon me, the gendarmes may look for me, but they will 
not be let into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Little Manyi threw herself on her knees, and prayed God not to let 
the manor-house to come down, but to preserve it and its master for a 
long time to come. Radnothy prayed too, and the next day received the 
Lord’s Supper. So firmly did he believe that he should die in a week’s 
time that at the end of the week he fell ill, went to bed, and prepared 
to die. 

When little Manyi saw her master taking to his bed, she got alarmed 
and was about to run out of the room. 

‘“‘ Stop ! whither runnest thou ?”’ 

‘*‘To call the doctor, your Grace.” 

‘¢ Call the old doctor; it is true that I have no need of him; but such 
were Istvan’s instructions.” 

“Yes, your Grace.” 

‘‘ Stop; Istvan mentioned one thing more ?” 

‘“‘ The key.” 

‘‘ Here it is; open the drawer of my writing-table: take out the 
largest bundle of papers ; hide it well about you, so that nobody should 
see it; go to Vasirhely, and give it to the Right Reverend Bishop. Stop! 
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do not'run away. Here is a ducat. ‘I have no more; all the rest is for 
my burial.. This I have kept for thee; buy with it a red kerchief, thou 
knowest, in place of that which my sainted wife bought and Erzsi tore.” 

With that he turned round, fell asleep, and never woke again. -When 
the old doctor and the Right Reverend Bishop arrived, they only found his 
cold corpse. His funeral was carried out according to the instructions 
laid down in his-will.. In the packet which contained it he had enclosed 
a sum of two thousand florins in bank-notes, which were to defray the 
expenses of his funeral. He was dressed in Hungarian gala costume, put 
into a coffin of walnut-wood, which was placed on a high bier. Three 
pastors came to serve atthe funeral: one prayed in the house; another 
delivered the funeral sermon in the church; and the third bade him fare- 
well at. the family vault. The youth of the High School of Maros- 
Vasarhely performed a solemn concert from morning till evening. The 
dining-room was hung with black cloth, and his painted escutcheon was 
fixed on his coffin. Little Manyi strewed on it the prettiest spring flowers 
she could find, and fanned the corpse all day long. 

At last the day fixed for the interment arrived. It was a beautiful 
spring afternoon ; the sun shone brightly, and the larks sang in the air. 
About three o'clock the bells began to ring, the people assembled, hymns 
were sung, the old women cried, and the men talked over the merits of the 
departed in whispers. ll at once a loud outburst of suppressed sobs was 
heard. Everybody looked in that direction. Little Manyi was crying, 
for which the housekeeper began to scold her, saying in her ear: ‘‘ Thou 
little frog, dost thou still make a disturbance?” A disturbance indeed 
did take place, but it was not little Manyi who occasioned it. Just as they 
were nailing down the coffin, the half-witted buffalo-herdsman rushed in to 
announce that the gendarmes had surrounded the house and wished to 
arrest his Grace. Such indeed was the state of things. The suits against 
Radnoéthy had been decided, and, as one who kept concealed weapons, dis- 
turbed the public peace, and had on several occasions insulted the authori- 
ties in the most daring manner, he was condemned to a couple of years’ 
imprisonment. His lawyer had successfully exerted himself to protract the 
case, and by means of the influence of Mrs. Colonel and Kahlenberger had 
succeeded in getting over its most dangerous features; but Radnothy him- 
self had spoiled all. The documents he had sent to the Governor at Szeben, 
and the Ministers at Vienna, had thwarted all that time, influence, and 
legal subtlety had done for him. Those lengthy documents had lain unread 
for some time, but at length their turn had come. From both quarters, ~ 
from Vienna and Szeben, came strict orders to arrest and punish at once 
and without fail this audacious offender. Radnothy’s last crime lent additional 
criminality to his previous ones, and the suits against him were decided at 
once. His lawyer could interpose no more delays. The authorities believed 
that his illness was feigned, and sent out the gendarmes to arrest him. 
If the deceased had still lived, he would no doubt have protested against 
the sentence. It was, however, better as it was. At any rate he would 
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not be again carried through the village surrounded by an armed force 
before the eyes of his former peasants. 

The funeral procession set out towards the temple. Little Manyi, whose 
lame leg had got worse from the fatigues of the previous days, kept con- 
tinually falling behind. So in order to keep step with the rest, she laid 
hold on the housekeeper’s dress, who again began to scold her. ‘ Thou 
little frog, dost thou still make a disturbance ?’’ A disturbance indeed 
did take place, but this time again it was not Manyi who occasioned it. 
The buffalo-herdsman caused general excitement by loudly announcing 
with vociferous joy that they were levying execution on the curialists. 
Such indeed was the case. Radnothy’s suit against them had been decided, 
and that in his favour. Here his audacious memoirs could do no harm; 
while in hope of the inheritance both Mrs. Colonel and Kahlenberger 
exerted themselves to the utmost. The urbarial tribunal adjudged all the 
usurped lands and tenements back to the landlord, and the gendarmes 
began to carry out the decision, driving the curialists out of their cottages 
and arresting such as made any resistance. The gardener did not now 
dare to make any opposition, but cursed Radnothy all the more; which 
made the half-witted buffalo-herdsman so angry that he resolved in his own 
mind to give the gardener a good thrashing the next day. It is a pity that 
he never dared to carry out the resolve. The gardener deserved it all the 
more, as, not content with mere curses, he, out of revengé, set the 
manor-house on fire during the night. It is true that it was never clearly 
proved that he had done it, but at any rate the manorjhouse became a 
complete ruin, which no one could visit any more, except the shaggy 
house-dog, who faithfully watched on the terrace for the return of his 
master, and howled bitterly in his disappointment at his protracted 
absence. 

Thus, the old manor-house disappeared, so that. nobody could inherit 
that. Who was to inherit the estate? This question awaited its 
solution. Radnéthy’s will gave rise to a new lawsuit. -As we are already 
aware, he had disinherited his daughter, and, in the event of his son’s 
death, had bequeathed his whole property to the High School of Nagy- 
Enyed. The poor fellow had not anticipated how easily his will would be 
set aside. He had had a thorough knowledge both of public and private 
law down to the year 1848. As to what had happened after that, he 
neither knew, nor wished to know anything. He knew that the laws of 
1848 had only abrogated the institution of aviticitas, and had reserved the 
definite regulation of the laws relating to the succession of noble property 
for the consideration of the next Diet. He had, however, no doubt that 
in this matter, as in so many others, the Government of Bach had long 
ago made regulations in the place of the Diet; besides which, he had, 
during his examination before the authorities, heard so mueh about the 
equality of noble and non-noble persons and properties, that he held it 
impossible that the fiscus could still lay claims to the estate of a nobleman 
dying without heirs male. As it happened, however, in the year 1851 
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the ordinances which regulated the laws of succession had not been 
given out. Poor Radnothy only once accommodated himself to the spirit 
of the new period, and even then committed an illegality. The fiscus laid 
hands on the estate, and the High School of Nagy-Enyed brought a suit 
against the /iscus; then a third claimant appeared in the person of 
Kahlenberger, husband of Radnothy’s only daughter, who demanded that 
the property of his wife’s mother be paid him out of the estate, and then 
went on to petition that, by way of gracious donation, the whole ancestral 
inheritance be conferred upon his wife. As the will was decided to be 
invalid, his claim was allowed, and his petition granted; and then, that 
the High School of Nagy-Enyed might get some advantage, he, of his own 
free will, founded a stipend for the two scholars who should, from time to 
time, have made most progress in the study of the German language and 
German literature. Kahlenberger then entered upon undisturbed pos- 
session of the property. In a short time not a trace was left of the old 
proprietor. The servants dispersed in different directions. Little Manyi 
did not dare to encounter Erzsi, and ran away. The house-dog was shot 
through the head, because he bit the celebrated retriever. 

The new proprietor turned over great plans in his mind. He wished 
to improve the estate and to civilize the village. He settled on the resumed 
curial lands some families from Wiirtemberg, who cost him more than he 
ever got out of them. He got a bespectacled land-steward, who helped him 
to improve, arrange, and civilize everything. The consequence of so much 
improvement ang civilization was that in a couple of years he had great 
reason to fear being sold up. Luckily for him, Mrs. Colonel died just 
then and left him all her property. Thus relieved from fears of insolvency, 
he continued his course of improvement and civilization. For the rest, 
others could go through a quadrille as well as he, but you would have to 
look long before you could find his equal in either waltz or polka. His 
comrades, who often paid him visits, still called him “faméser Kerl.” 
The ladies still find him as amusing as ever, except his wife, who is given 
to crying and reciting the most sentimental verses cf the ‘ Wilde 
Rosen.” 
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